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While factionalism and chaos prevail 


in the ranks of the democratic Socialists, 


ascist and Red Blocs 
Threaten Italy 


J 


By Victor Schiff 


New Leader Correspondent 


ROME 
OUR YEARS AGO, we all thought 
Fi. the new democratic Italian 
republic was firmly established. It 
had been saved from what then 
seemed to be the only serious threat 
to it: Communisn. Scared by the 
fresh experience of Czechoslovakia, 
70 per cent of the Italian people 
voted a thunderous “No!” to Stalin. 
That was on April 18, 1948. Since 
then, many hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been poured into the 
Italian economy to consolidate the 
political victory. But the end results 
of this are disappointing: In April 
1952 the Communists are just as 
strong as they were in April 1948, 
and perhaps stronger, as we shall 
probably see on May 25, when some 
10,000,000 voters will participate in 
local elections in the southern prov- 
inces and in Sicily and Sardinia. 
The: American taxpayer’s money 
has not been wasted on Italy. ECA 
officials here admit that it has not 
always been wisely spent; but it has 
improved considerably economic and 
social conditions. Without Marshall 
aid, unemployment, for example, 
would have grown at the rate of 300,- 
000 per year instead of being kept 
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to a static 2 million total. The latter 
figure is- high, and admittedly a 
tragic commentary upon Italian life. 
But there can be no real solution to 
the country’s social and economic 
evils as long as the Catholic Church 
refuses to change its attitude to- 
ward procreation, and continues to 
threaten with anathema those who 
practice birth control: Italy’s popula- 
tion grows too fast to make possible 
a policy of full employment, adequate 
housing and proper nutrition. 

A bolder, speedier and less bureau- 
cratic land reform, plus a more lib- 
eral U.S. immigration policy and 
lowering of trade barriers, might 
bring further relief to Italy. But fun- 


damentally the solution to the coun- 
try’s problems lies with one man: the 
Pope. 

All this is not to say that the 
Communist forces—including _ the 
wretched, Cominform-subsidized Left 
Socialist party of Pietro Nenni—are 
a mortal danger to Italian democ- 
racy. At least not alone. Striking with 
a well-organized, disciplined and 
sufficiently armed police, backed by 
two-thirds of the people, the Govern- 
ment could cope with any emergency 
precipitated by the 
This would be especially true if there 


Communists. 


were an -international conflict, which 
would bring the Soviet fifth column 
out into the open and confront its 
leadership with the rigors of martial 
law. I agree with Defense Minister 
Randolfo Pacciardi, who once said 
that in a crisis it would be enough 
to round up 300 key Communists to 
thwart any Communist-instigated 
coup. 

What endangers Italian democracy 
is the revival of a familiar hand- 
maiden to Communism: 
After thirty years, history is repeat- 
ing itself and Fascism is on the 
march again. Just as Mussolini’s 
Blackshirts were essentially a_by- 
product of Communism, so are their 
neo-Fascist heirs a middle-class re- 
action to the aggressiveness and 
power of Italian Stalinism. 

When the 1948 elections were held, 
the neo-Fascist Italian Social Move- 
ment (MSI) was only a few months 


Fascism. 
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old and had had no time to campaign 
effectively; as a result, it won only 
six seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
and one in the Senate. Today, it 
is at least ten times stronger, and 
is concentrated mainly in the south 
(as next month’s local elections will 
show). The “Missinis” (so called 
after their party’s initials), taken 
alone, are no greater danger than 
the Communists. At best, they can 
muster only 15 per cent of the total 
population behind them; even in the 
south, they command less than 20 
per cent. But the MSI has found an 
ally of increasing strength in the 
Monarchist party, which has an- 
nounced that it will form a bloc with 
it in the municipal elections. 

In the south, especially in some of 
the big cities which will elect coun- 
cils and mayors—such as Naples, 
Rome and Palermo—the Monarchists 
are a substantial force. Their alliance 
with the neo-Fascists may therefore 
produce disturbing results. Above all, 
the elections may reveal that together 
the two political extremes, the Com- 
munist and Fascist blocs, are stronger 
than the democratic forces. This 
might mark the beginning of the end 
of the Italian democratic republic— 
it was just such a conjunction of 
extremist forces that in the early 
1930s doomed the Weimar Republic 
in Germany. 

In the light of the Prague coup, 
and the rapid consolidation of Soviet 
control in Warsaw, Budapest, Sofia 
and Bucharest, the fear that Bol- 
shevism might take over Western 
Europe was justified in 1948. In 
Italy, it proved to be exaggerated, 
but nobody could be certain until 
after the ballots had been counted. 
The count revealed that the panic had 
been profitable to one party, the 
Christian Democrats, who obtained a 
majority in the Chamber and a 
near-majority in the Senate. At least 
2,000,000 Italians had voted for the 
Christian Democratie party, not out 
of sympathy with its program, but 
because they regarded it as a bulwark 
against Soviet dictatorship. Inevit- 
ably, this swollen Christian Demo- 
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cratic vote is melting away, but in 
alarming fashion. As was demon- 
strated in last year’s balloting in the 
north, Christian Democratic losses 
are being converted into gains not 
(as one might have hoped) for the 
democratic Socialists, Republicans 
or Liberals, but almost exclusively 
for the Monarchists and neo-Fascists. 
The May elections in the south are 
expected to produce a more pro- 
nounced trend in this direction. 

Why are the democratic Socialists 
making no headway in what may be 
described as a “fluid” situation? 

To answer this important question 
adequately would require a lengthy 
explanation of Italy’s economic and 
social structure, a survey of the 
history of her labor movement over 
the past 50 to 75 years, a thorough 
description of the vicissitudes of the 
postwar Socialist movement, and an 
analysis of many other facts that 
have helped make the Communist 
party by far the strongest left-wing 
force in the country. However, space 
permits only brief mention of a few 
points: 

1. Unlike Austria and Germany, 
Italy did not go through the exper- 
ience of a Soviet invasion. Four 
weeks of Soviet occupation would 
have cured the workers of Milan, 
Turin, Genoa and Rome as thoroughly 
as it has the people of Vienna and 
Berlin of all illusions about Commu- 
nism. But the only occupying forces 
the Italians saw were Anglo-Amer- 
ican (and, unfortunately, French- 
Moroccan). 

2. The Socialist party emerged 
from the war stronger than the Com- 
munist, as the elections of June 1946 
showed, despite Italian ignorance of 
the real nature of Bolshevism. But 
this preponderance lasted only a few 
months, thanks chiefly to Pietro 
Nenni’s sell-out of his party to the 
Communists, whose satellite he is to 
day. 

3. When Giuseppe Saragat split 
off the democratic wing of the So- 
cialist party, in an effort to save 
democratic Socialism in Italy, he was 


cold-shouldered by the British Labor 
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party and the French Socialists, who 
were under the influence of incompe- 
tent but conceited “international ex- 
perts.” The British and French 
parties backed Nenni for a full and 
decisive year. They realized their mis- 
take only on the eve of the 1948 elec- 
tions, yet never forgave Saragat for 
having been right. Ever since, the 
Socialist International has consist- 
ently bet on the wrong horse in the 
Italian Socialist movement, encour- 
aging one anti-Saragat faction after 
another and exploiting Saragat’s oc- 
casional mistakes to the point of 
even trying to expel him and his 
group from the European Socialist 
community. 

These factors do not add up to a 
full explanation of why Italian demo- 
cratic Socialism is weak and frag- 
mented. Basic also is the Italian’s 
individualistic character, his failure 
to balance freedom of thought with 
discipline in action, his tendency— 
inherited from ancient Rome—to 
form factions around a leading per- 
sonality, and a host of similar factors. 

Last January at the democratic 
Socialists’ Bologna conference—the 
first since the Socialist International 
had prematurely forced reunification 
upon them—no fewer than five dis- 
tinct factions fought for supremacy. 
The political decisions of the confer- 
ence were confusing and contradict- 
ory, and the party emerged again 
morally split into two almost equal 
parts. The left, thanks to a combined 
majority of barely 51 per cent, set 
out to evict the right from all key 
posts; and the new party leader, 
Giuseppe Romita, is at the mercy of 
his own extreme left, which consists 
of less than 10 per cent of the rank 
and file. 

Romita recently spent three weeks 
negotiating an electoral agreement 
with the Christian Democrats, Lib- 
erals (who are moderate conserva- 
tives) and Republicans. It was agreed 
to broaden the alliance to include 
anti-Fascist Monarchists, a move in- 
tended to weaken the new Fascist- 
Monarchist coalition. Within twenty- 
four hours, Romita’s signature on the 
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pact was repudiated by his own 
friends on the Socialist executive 
committee. Romita, rather than re- 
sign or seek the help of his rival 
Saragat—whom he had just ousted 
from leadership—to win a majority 
for his policy, preferred to join in 
the repudiation of himself. 

Chaos reigns in democratic Social- 
ist ranks today. Though nominally 
one party exists, actually two parties 
function under the one label. Every 
provincial federation, every local 
branch follows its own policies: Some 
are working with the Christian Demo- 
crats, others are putting up independ- 
ent lists (and will be swamped), still 
others are cooperating with Nenni 
and even the Stalinists. How can such 
a party possibly attract the millions 
of Italians who desperately seek an 
alternative to clericalism, Commun- 
ism and Fascism? 


SPOTLIGHT ON ROME 


Approximately 10 million voters 
will go to the polls on May 25, but 
chief interest will center on what the 
Romans do. Whether the capital of 
Italy—which is also the spiritual 
world capital of Roman Catholicism 
—is to have a Christian Democratic, 
Communist or Fascist-Monarchist 
mayor is of more than purely local 
import. If one of the two totalitarian 
extremes is victor, that will almost 
certainly produce international rever- 
berations. This possibility is not to 
be taken lightly, for under the elec- 
tion law the party, or group of 
parties, which gets the largest num- 
ber of votes automatically wins two- 
thirds of the seats in the city council 
and is entitled to select the mayor. 

Four years ago, there would have 
been no problem: The Christian 
Democrats controlled 60 per cent of 
the vote and needed no allies. But an 
unknown though sizable portion of 
this vote has been lost to the Missinis, 
Monarchists and perhaps also the 
Communists. The latter are not cam- 
paigning under their own flag. In- 
stead, they have created a Henry 
Wallace as their standard-bearer, in 
the person of Francesco Nitti, the 


senile pre-Fascist premier. Nitti, dis- 
gruntled at not having been able to 
play a big role in postwar Italy, and 
surrounded by fellow-travelers in his 
own family, was persuaded to head 
up an “independent” ticket controlled 
by the CP, which may conceivably 
win the Rome elections. 

In Naples, the situation is much 
the same, except that in this tradi- 
tional Monarchist stronghold the 
chances of a right-wing victory are 


. greater than in Rome. This, too, is 


no affair of purely local significance, 
for Naples is headquarters of the 
NATO Mediterranean Command un- 
der Admiral Carney and harbors a 
number of U.S. naval units. 

The Pope, although compelled by 
the Concordat between the Vatican 
and the Italian state to exercise 
political restraint, has on several oc- 
casions expressed concern over the 
possibility of a Red administration 
coming to power in the Eternal City. 
Through the Catholic Action group, 
he has tried to convince the Christ- 
ian Democrats that it would be pre- 
ferable to work with the extreme 
Right rather than fight alone or along- 
side minor democratic parties which 
might prove incapable of withstand- 
ing the Communists. But Premier de 
Gasperi has resisted this line of the 
Vatican, convinced that it would be 
disastrous for Italy and her friends 
abroad to enter into an alliance with 
the heirs of Mussolini and enemies of 
the democratic republic. He per- 
suaded waverers in his party of the 
soundness of this course, and has 
thus proven again that he is a reli- 
able and genuine democrat. 

De Gasperi’s firm stand has made 
a great impression on the local Re- 
publicans and Socialists, who had, at 
first, refused to form a coalition with 
the Christian Democrats. They had 
started to reconsider this position, as 
these lines were being written, and 
are likely to join forces with de 
Gasperi’s party after all. Their nu- 
merical strength may not be consider- 
able, but may prove just enough to 
tip the scales against the totalitarian 
extremes. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HAVE DONE a lot of complaining 
i about this country. I have criti- 
cized the people, the Government, the 
economic system, the bad manners— 
almost everything except the weather. 
As I write this, I am in a mood to 
withdraw all my strictures. And the 
cause of my sunny and satisfied mood 
is the way in which television has 
been “unfrezen.” 

Compare what is happening in 
Great Britain. Britain, of course, has 
one great advantage with regard to 
radio and TV. All of her millions 
are crowded into a territory that 
would make a moderately large 
American state. They are easier to 
reach than our far-scattered multi- 
tudes. And the plans to include them 
all within the range of television fre- 
quencies are going forward with 
more dignity than daring. The BBC 
takes every new step with caution. 
Within a comparatively short time, 
the people of every area will find it 
possible to tune in their TV screens 
to a very limited number of pro- 
grams. There is very little contro- 
versy about the matter. People seem 
willing to wait and are, moreover, 
satisfied to take what they get. 

But take a look at our “land of the 
free and home of the brave.” For 
three and a half years, new stations 
have been prohibited by order of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Unlike the BBC, the FCC does 


not run radio and TV stations. It 
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The Freeze Is 


Off Television 


regulates them. It put the freeze on 
expansion in order to take a good 
look at the situation and make it 
possible to go forward with some 
chance of rational development. Now 
that we have a good backlog of ex- 
perience, the FCC has decided that 
the time has come to push on. 

We now have 108 television sta- 
tions—more, of course, than all the 
rest of the world combined. But the 
FCC’s plans provide for the build- 
ing of 2,053 new stations in 1,291 
towns. Before the new de-freeze order 
was sent out, applications had been 
registered for the construction of 
523 stations. One man down in 
Florida sat up all night working out 
the details of his application so that 
he could submit it the very next 
day. The FCC practically found him 
sitting on the doorstep. 

The only thing that holds us back 
is the draining off of color television 
engineers to war production. In 
every other respect, our investors, en- 
gineers, managers, program-builders 
and all the rest are jumping the gun. 
What we produce will not be too 
good. We are not worried about the 
quality. If Johnny or Susie is in- 
jured by the Westerns or the crime 
pictures, that troubles few of us. But 
we are going ahead with a bounce 
and in a big way. There is still a 
good deal of the frontier daredevil 
about our capitalist system. We have 
more courage than taste or caution. 

Now, having registered my enthu- 
siasm for the big way in which we 
go surging ahead, let me say all 
over again what I have said from the 
beginning. We need more competi- 
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tion. We have too much monotony, 
too many stations and sponsors put- 
ting on exactly the same sort of 
shows. If three or four great chains 
put on Westerns or mysteries or 
quiz shows or bevies of show-girls 
at the same time, the poor viewer 
who wants something else is just out 
of luck. Most of the program-planners 
have apparently never heard about 
most of the things that are going 
on in the world. History, art, music, 
geography, literature have never 
struck them as exciting. So they go 
on with the soap operas. There is 
just no enterprise, no imagination. 
They are willing to invest in every- 
thing but brains. 

There is one promising piece of 
news. Of the 2,053 new stations, 242 
are to be assigned to non-commercial 
broadcasters. I note that Commis- 
sioner Frieda B. Hennock, that alert 
guardian of the interests of the in- 
nocent viewer, thinks this is inade- 
quate provision for educational, re- 
ligious and social groups. She may 
be right. But it is to be recalled that 
up to now the educators have made 
no great success of this sort of 
thing. There seems to be something 
about the educational mind that un- 
fits it for the entertainment business. 

If the educators are to make a suc- 
cess of this new venture, they must 
go-out and hire a lot of new people. 
The New York school system is to 
have control of one channel, and 
Superintendent Jansen is hopeful 
about the venture. The managers of 
this channel have a chance to do 
groundbreaking work. If they hire 
the right people from Broadway or 
from the radio world, they may give 
us something good, something fresh. 

The thing to remember is that we 
are at the threshold of this great 
world of communication, education 
and entertainment. Everything that 
we do now is in the field of trial and 
error. The waves of the air are not 
assigned in perpetuity. We give the 
use of them today and withdraw it 
tomorrow. Some day, we shall rise to 
the height of the opportunities which 
television offers. 











IDELY ADVERTISED as a “codi- 

fication” of existing law, the 
most far-reaching immigration bill 
ever reported by a Congressional 
committee is scheduled for debate 
and vote shortly after the end of the 
House’s Easter recess. Old Washing- 
ton observers cannot recall any other 
immigration bill that has aroused the 
protests of so many different religious 
bodies, nationality groups and civic 
organizations, ranging from _ the 
American Bar Association to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Supporters of the bill include the 
able Mike Masaoka, the notorious 
Allen A. Zoll, and a bevy of State 
Department officials who—in defiance 
of the White House—are eagerly lob- 
bying for enactment of a measure 
that would vastly increase their pow- 
ers, their staffs, their appropriations 
and their salaries. 

The Walter Omnibus Immigration 
Bill, HR 5678, like its Senate counter- 
part, the McCarran Omnibus Immi- 
gration Bill, S 2550, would set up 
more than twenty new bases for de- 
porting immigrants admitted in past 
years, thirteen new bases for ex- 
cluding future immigrants, and an 
undetermined number of new ways 
of losing one’s American citizenship. 

In substance, the McCarran-Walter 
Omnibus Bill would restrict future 
immigration to the United States to 
certain narrowly defined categories, 
and would provide for deporting any 
displaced persons or other immi- 
grams admitted in past years who do 
not meet the new rigid McCarran- 
Walter standards, which the bill 
would make retroactive. The bill 
would also deprive American citizens 
of citizenship on various grounds 
which the Supreme Court has not 
hitherto allowed. 

Three liberal provisions are in- 
cluded in the bill: (1) Japanese and 
some other Asiatics are made eligible 
for token immigration quotas and 
citizenship; (2) sex discriminations 
are eliminated; (3) reformed totali- 
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The 


McCarran-Walter 


Immigration Bill 


It would close our traditional open door 


and erect an iron curtain against immigrants 


tarians may be admitted. These pro- 
visions are also contained in several 
other pending immigration bills, in- 
cluding HR 403 (allowing quota im- 
migration from Asia), which passed 
the House on February 19, 1951, 
and the liberal omnibus immigration 
bill, S 2842, sponsored by Senators 
Benton, Douglas, Green, Humphrey, 
Kefauver, Kilgore, Langer, Lehman, 
McMahon, Moody, Morse, Murray 
and Pastore, and its companion 
House bill sponsored by Congress- 
man Roosevelt (HR 7032). 

What the proposed McCarran- 
Walter legislation would accomplish 
is summarized in the dissenting re- 
port on S 2550 submitted by Sen- 
ators Kefauver, Kilgore, Langer and 
Magnuson: 


“Specifically, the bill would in- 
ject new racial discriminations in- 
to our law, establish many new 
vague, and highly abusable re- 
quirements for admission, impede 
the admission of refugees from to- 
talitarian oppression, incorporate 
into law vague standards for de- 
portation and _ denaturalization, 
and would deprive persons within 
our borders of fundamental judi- 
cial protections. 

“In addition, the bill, contrary 
to public demand, fails to modify 
present arbitrary restrictions on 
immigration, fails to modernize 
our anachronistic quota system, 
and fails to establish administra- 
tive procedures consonant with 
our democratic tradition of fair 
play. Such provisions, if enacted, 


would seriously weaken American 
internal strength, would antagon- 
ize friendly peoples, and would 
subject many American citizens to 
unreasonable hardship. For these 
reasons, we cannot support the 
proposed legislation. 

“The claim is made that S 2550 
is a codification of the law which 
would correct ‘many inequities, 
weaknesses, and loopholes in our 
present immigration and _ nation- 
ality systems through selective 
immigration geared to the needs 
of the United States, abolition of 
racial discrimination, greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency, and more 
thorough screening of security 
risks. In point of fact, the bill ac- 
complishes none of these objec- 
tives. Instead of strengthening our 
national security and demonstrat- 
ing to the world through our im- 
migration laws that we believe in 
the democracy which we preach, 
the proposed measure would ex- 
clude many aliens who would be 
stanch defenders of our Amer- 
ican way of life, would invoke a 
racially discriminatory ‘ancestry’ 
test for the issuance of quota 
visas, would violate sound prin- 
ciples of administrative proce- 
dure, as well as ignore the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and finally would attempt 
to protect this country from sub- 
versives and other undesirable 
persons by techniques which them- 
selves are closely akin to totali- 
tarianism.” 


Curiously enough, the pending 
Walter Bill contains several provi- 
sions which almost remind one of 
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Soviet totalitarian techniques. 
For example, one of the traditional 
differences between the American 
and the Soviet systems of govern- 
ment has centered on the role of the 
Executive. With us, at least in peace- 
time, from the 
President down can only enforce the 
laws of Congress, as interpreted by 
the courts; they cannot make laws by 
In the field of im- 
migration and _ deportation, the 
Walter Bill would substitute the rule 
that now prevails in Soviet totali- 
tarian states: Congress would practi- 
cally abdicate its control over future 
immigration to the President and his 
subordinate Federal bureaus, and un- 
der Section 212(e) of HR 5678 the 
Executive would be authorized, in 
time of peace as well as war, to set 


executive officials 


executive order. 


up new restrictions or absolute bars 
upon new immigration, in its plenary 
discretion, without any legislative or 
judicial guidance. At many more 
limited points, the Walter Bill would 
make the “opinion” or “satisfaction” 
of a subordinate Federal official a 
sufficient ground for exclusion or de- 
portation. In this way, the role of 
the courts is reduced, as in the Soviet 
Union, to that 
agency for putting appropriate seals 
and ribbons on executive decisions. 
It is this aspect of the pending Wal- 
ter Bill that has earned the strongest 
condemnation from the 
Bar Association, the Association of 


of a ceremonial 


American 


Immigration and Nationality Law- 
yers, and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Respect for all religious faiths is 
another distinctive American tradi- 
tion which the Walter Bill would 
whittle down. Because of this respect 
for all faiths, refugees from religious 
persecution have always been ex- 
empted from the literacy tests that 
our consuls apply to prospective im- 
migrants. That exemption would be 
repealed by Section 212(a) of the 
Walter Bill. Other provisions of the 
bill would project. into the future 
the anti-Catholic and anti-Semitic 
pattern of immigration quotas that 
was established in the Klan-domin- 
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ated 1920s, on the ground, as frankly 
stated by the chief draftsman of the 
legislation, that it was “the people 
of northern and western Europe in 
the main who established the institu- 
tions of this country” and “built the 
democratic system.” 

Sponsors of the Walter Bill plainly 
do not share the faith of our Found- 
ing Fathers that “all men are created 
equal” and that men of all faiths and 
ancestries, rallying to a standard of 
freedom, might contribute to our 
safety and prosperity as a nation. 
Special anti-colonial, anti-Negro and 
anti-Oriental provisions directed 
against West Indian and Eurasian 
immigration complete the pattern of 
discrimination that runs through HR 
5678. 

Perhaps the most noticeable loss 
of rights, when one passes from free 
soil to Iron Curtain territory, is the 
loss of privacy. Constant police 
scrutiny, searches without warrant, 
and the opening of one’s private be- 
liefs, political affiliations and family 
life to official inspection, are an 
essential part of the totalitarian way 
of life which HR 5678 would extend 
to immigrants and their families on 
American soil. Opening up a per- 
son’s entire life to 
when he applies for naturalization, 
requiring every alien to carry a 
registration card “at all times” on 
penalty of deportation, subjecting 
every person to interrogation at any 
time if an official believes him to be 
an alien are only a few of the fea- 
tures of Soviet jurisprudence which 
the Walter Bill would write into our 
statute books. 

The great strength which the tradi- 
tion of hospitality has brought to 
America is symbolized by the de- 
velopment of atomic fission on Amer- 
ican soil by refugees from European 
totalitarianism. That tradition and 
that strength would be repudiated by 
the Walter Bill. In the first place, this 
bill establishes a long list of new 
grounds for excluding and deport- 
ing immigrants, ranging from treat- 
ment at a sanitarium for a nervous 
breakdown to failure to fulfill marital 


investigation 


agreements “to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General.” In the second 
place, the bill would make even the 
most technical grounds of deporta- 
tion retroactive. In the third place, 
the bill would abolish statutes of lim- 
itations which now protect immi- 
grants from deportation for long- 
forgotten technicalities. In the fourth 
place, the bill would narrowly restrict 
legal procedures now available for 
suspending deportation in hardship 
cases or readjusting status through 
pre-examination. The total effect of 
these various changes is to substitute 
the Iron Curtain for the Open Door 
as the outward symbol of American 
immigration policy. 

Those 200-per-cent Americans who 
are championing enactment of HR 
5678 would be shocked if they 
actually read this bill (the House 
Judiciary Committee’s summary of 
the changes effected in existing law 
runs to 304 pages) and discovered 
that on many critical issues it actually 
delegates authority to foreign govern- 
ments to decide what immigration 
visas our American consuls abroad 
may issue. Thus, under Section 
212(a) (10) of the Walter Bill, any 
foreign court may disqualify any per- 
son from future emigration to the 
United States by sentencing him to 
five years imprisonment for such 
non-political offenses as giving re- 
ligious instruction to children. Amer- 
ican consuls are to be bound by such 
decisions, regardless of whether the 
offense involves “moral turpitude” by 
American standards or “moral forti- 
tude.” 

In all fairness to Congressman 
Walter and his fellow committeemen 
who are sponsoring HR 5678, it 
should be said that the last thing they 
want to do is to junk the Constitu- 
tion and free traditions of the United 
States and to substitute Soviet to- 
talitarian rules and procedures in the 
field of immigration. Yet this is the 
long-run effect of the bill they are 
now pushing through to passage by 
the House. The fate of the bill in 
the Senate and on the President’s 
desk remains in considerable doubt. 











Fascist Coup 


In Boliva 


Mexico City 
HE 114TH REVOLUTION in Boliv- 
ve history has ended after four 
days of bloody fighting which left 
1,000 dead and 3,000 wounded in its 
wake. The rebellion was led by Her- 
nan Siles, a confidant of the exiled 
Fascist leader Paz Estenssoro, and 
Lechin, head of the labor unions con- 
trolled by Paz Estenssoro’s MNR or 
National Revolutionary Movement. 
Paz Estenssoro was the only import- 
ant Fascist who escaped hanging in 
1946, when the exasperated people 
dragged through the streets of the 
capital city, La Paz, the ministers 
who had so cruelly oppressed them 
for three years. 

In the Spanish language, “paz” 
means “peace.” But the man who 
bears that name, Victor Paz Estens- 
soro, has brought Bolivia the curse 
of civil war for ten long years. During 
World War II, Paz made no secret of 
his sympathy for the Axis powers. 
More recently, he has signed the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal while, at the 
same time, continuing to advance the 
Fascist corporate state as the core of 
his political program. He leans for 
support chiefly on the miners and on 
the hard-pressed middle class, whose 
misery inclines them toward dem- 
agogic cures for their ills. 

Born in 1907 into a racially-mixed 
middle-class family, Paz became Min- 
ister of Finance by the time he was 
34. In this post, he used his official 
connections to found the National 
Revolutionary Movement, a Fascist 
party subsidized by the Nazis. (In 
Bolivia, it should be noted, every 
party is “revolutionary.”) In Sep- 
tember 1943, with the aid of a group 
of officers, he deposed President 
Pefiaranda. A Colonel Villarroel took 
over the Presidency, but the real 
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power was in Paz Estenssoro’s hands. 

For three years, this pro-Nazi dic- 
tatorship maintained a reign of 
terror. At the end of the war, the stu- 
dents and groups of soldiers and 
miners staged a successful revolt, and 
Villarroel and three of his ministers 
were strung up to the lampposts of 
the capital. Paz succeeded in escap- 
ing to Argentina, where Peron had 
just come to power. 

Since that time, Bolivia has lived 
under conservative governments. 
Since the elevation in Bolivia is too 
high to permit extensive agriculture, 
these governments have wavered be- 
tween favoring Argentina, which is 
anxious to trade its wheat and meat 
for Bolivian tin, and favoring the 
American and British owners of the 
mines. 

The May 1951 elections turned in 
favor of Paz, who was to become 
President. But a group of generals 
engineered a coup d état—actually 
with the support of the government 
which had been defeated at the polls 
—and Paz was prevented from re- 
turning to Bolivia to take office. It 
was this military junta which was de- 
feated by the recent uprising. 

The MNR, although a middle-class 
party, has succeeded in lining up 
a good part of the Indian miners of 
Catavi and Potosi, who are reduced 
to virtual slavery by the foreign con- 
cerns which own the mines. The 
Bolivian tin mines are the center of a 
struggle between the British and 
American companies, on the one 
hand, and the Government of Juan 
Peron, on the other. Perén is an- 
xious to continue trading foodstuffs 
for tin, which he uses for trading 
purposes, to obtain foreign exchange, 
and as a means of blackmailing the 
United States. America and Britain 


both need the metal for their own in- 
dustries and are concerned about 
preventing it from falling into the 
hands of the Soviet Union, with 
which Per6n is at present on excel- 
lent terms. 

The misery of the Bolivian miners 
has provided Perén with an excellent 
opportunity to make trouble. When- 
ever relations between Bolivia and 
the British and American companies 
have improved, Paz Estenssoro, op- 
erating from his Argentine refuge, 
has done his best to foment strikes, 
which often led to bloody conflicts. 

It is not surprising, then, that the 
Communists are allied with Paz. He 
may be a Fascist, but, in his desire 
to injure the United States, he plays 
the Soviet game. The most aston- 
ishing thing about the current Boliv- 
ian array of forces, however, is the 
part played by the Trotskyites. This 
splinter group, which possesses a cer- 
tain amount of influence, also sup- 
ports the MNR, arguing that the 
latter, as the party of the middle 
class, is destined to carry out the 
democratic revolution (and, presum- 
ably, thereby prepare the way for 
the ultimate “socialist” revolution). 
This schematic Marxian interpreta- 
tion has, for example, led the Trots- 
kyite deputy Lora to become the 
secretary of the Fascist trade-union 
leader, Lechin. 

The independent trade unions, 
which are still young, had been gain- 
ing in strength recently; and it was 
probably the fear of losing some of 
their influence over the miners that 
caused the Fascist leaders to stage 
their coup. In a few more months, 
the miners and transport workers, 
disillusioned by the demagogy of the 
MNR and disgusted with the collab- 
oration among Fascists, Stalinists and 
Trotskyites, might well have struck 
out against this unholy combine. 

For the moment, following Batis- 
ta’s coup in Cuba, the triumph of 
the MNR in Bolivia means another 
victory for General Perén. Latin 
America is rapidly returning to the 
situation which prevailed on this con- 


tinent before the Second World War. 
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BRITISH TROOPS LEAVING HONG KONG FOR KOREA 


The Hong Kong British plan to turn 


U. S. planes over to the Chinese 


Communists as a gesture of appeasement 


THE LION AND THE CAT 


SHAMEFUL EXAMPLE of appease- 
ment and double dealing has 


been going on in the British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong during the past 
two and a half years, at the expense 
of the United States. Yet only the 
scantest notice has been taken of it 
in this country, due to the failure of 
the press and the State Department to 
bring the facts home to the American 
public. 

Seventy-one American-built trans- 
port planes have been interned at Kai 
Tak airfield on the Kowloon (main- 
land) side of Hong Kong since No- 
vember 1949, and are now in immi- 
nent danger of being handed over to 
Soviet China as a ransom for its 
continued sufferance of Hong Kong. 

Since the British are in Hong Kong 
for the chief purpose of trading with 
China, and since all the oil for Mao’s 
war machine still funnels through 
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Hong Kong (or Macao), it is a ques- 
tion of the British trading American- 
owned and -registered airplanes for 
the privilege of supplying oil and 
other war materials to Communist 
China at a profit. Furthermore, the 
Reds have made it quite clear that 
these 71 American planes are their 
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price for recognition of Britain. 

The high military value of trans- 
port airplanes, especially in a huge, 
underdeveloped country like China, 
is not widely appreciated, and this 
may partially account for the lack 
of general interest in the case. Gen- 
eral Claire L. Chennault, whose 
Civil Air Transport line owns the 
planes in question, recently told the 
writer that acquisition of these 71 
airplanes would more than quadruple 
Red China’s transport fleet, and 
would make it possible for Mao to 
carry 10,000 armed troops from the 
mainland to Formosa within six 
hours in an attempted invasion. 

With the vast figures of airplanes 
“on order” (to be produced in 1954) 
that our planners throw around, 71 
transports might seem to be of minor 
significance. But that is more trans- 
ports than the entire American air- 
craft industry delivered to all air- 
lines in 1951. 

Here is what has happened: 

In late 1949, when the Reds were 
sweeping South China, there were 
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CAT costes 


three airlines in China: CNAC, 
CATC and CAT. The first two were 
Government-owned, with Pan Amer- 
ican in for 20 per cent of CNAC. 
CAT was a private American com- 
pany headed by Chennault and a 
younger American, Whiting Willauer, 
and backed by American and Chinese 
associates. 

In October 1949, with Canton 
about to fall, the Chinese Government 
flew its fleet of 82 airplanes, loaded 
with spare parts and machinery, to 
Hong Kong, where CNAC had the 
best maintenance depot in the Far 
East. The Red Chinese, with free 
access to Hong Kong, went to work 
to subvert the airline personnel. On 
November 9, the plot partially suc- 
ceeded. After a combination of 
bribery (estimated at $500,000 by 
Chennault) and threats to their fami- 
lies, some key personnel defected to 
the Reds, flying 11 planes back into 
China. Some of the mechanics who 
stayed behind then proclaimed “em- 
ploye committees” and took posses- 
sion of the airplanes and shops. 

The Nationalist Government, still 
recognized by the ‘British, immedi- 
ately got injunctions in the Hong 
Kong Court restraining these “com- 
mittees” from “remaining on or in- 
terfering with” the 71 remaining air- 
planes and other airline property, 
but the Red “committees” were grant- 
ed counter-injunctions the following 
day excluding the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in the same way. The court 
rigidly enforced the counter-injunc- 
tions, but not the injunctions, and 
the “committees” have retained pos- 
session of the planes to this day. 

The courts of Hong Kong, accord- 
ing to Americans familiar with the 
colony, are not independent courts as 
we know them, but dependencies of 
the Colonial Office, which in turn 
works hand-in-glove with the Hong 
Kong merchants. The courts’ per- 
formance on the injunctions, and 
their subsequent judicial actions, 
should be evaluated in this light. 

On December 12, 1949, the Chinese 
Government sold all the assets of 


CNAC and CATC to General Chen- 


nault and Mr. Willauer. CAT paid 
Pan American $1,250,000 cash for 
the latter’s 20 per cent of CNAC, 
and gave the Nationalist Government 
notes for the rest. CAT’s Washington 
lawyer, “Tommy the Cork” Corcor- 
an, set a world’s record in red tape- 
slashing by getting U.S. registry for 
all the planes overnight from the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
Chennault flew to Hong Kong to take 
possession. 

But the Governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, flatly refused to take any 
executive action whatever, saying 
that it was up to the courts. Action 
was taken a few days later, however, 
when CAA agents who had gone to 
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Hong Kong for the purpose were re- 
fused permission to inspect the 
planes or to paint the American flag 
and registry numbers on them. 

This 71-plane air fleet consists of 6 
DC-4s bought from Pan American, 
5 Convairs bought from the factory, 
and 60 C-46s and C-47s of which 20 
are Lend-Lease planes to which the 
U.S. Government still owns title, 
while the remaining 40 were bought 
by the Nationalist Government from 
surplus property at about one cent 
on the dollar. 

Two years of litigation in Hong 
Kong followed the above events, and 
three decisions were handed down by 


the courts, all in favor of Red China. 
Chennault was represented by top- 
flight lawyers, including Sir Walter 
Monckton and General William 
Donovan, to no avail. The first deci- 
sion, by a Hong Kong, lower court, 
was conveniently delayed three 
months until after Britain recognized 
Mao; it held that the court had no 
jurisdiction because the property was 
in the possession of a foreign sov- 
ereign power, namely the Communist 
Government of China. After the de- 
cision, Chief Justice Howe remarked 
to an American CAT counsel, “Now 
you understand why His Majesty’s 
judges wear red robes.” 

The second decision, by the 
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Supreme Court of Hong Kong, was 
rendered on May 21, 1951, after in- 
terminable legal obstructions and 
nearly a year of the Korean War. It 
held that the sale of the airplanes to 
Chennault’s CAT by the Nationalist 
Government was “inimical to the 
Central People’s Government,” was 
“designed to embarrass the Central 
People’s Government,” and was 
“clearly hostile to the present de 
jure Government of China.” 

In the court’s reasoning, apparent- 
ly, the recognition of the “people’s” 
government became retroactive in 
this case to the time of the sale, a 
totally novel concept in international 
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law. The court found that “the loss 
of these aircraft in a country so 
large as China and with poor com- 
munications would be severe.” The 
fact that the planes were built and 
paid for by America was ignored. 

The third decision, on December 
28, 1951, by the Full Court of Hong 
Kong, which somehow is higher than 
the Supreme Court, was the same 
kettle of fish (probably red herring). 
It concluded that the Nationalist 
Government, in selling these air- 
planes to CAT, “was betraying the 
best interests of the Chinese people.” 
The Court did not go into the ques- 
tion of “the best interests” of British 
troops fighting in Korea. 

That was the end of the legal ob- 
stacle-course in Hong Kong. Chen- 
nault and Willauer were granted two 
months, instead of the customary six, 
to appeal to the Privy Council in 
London, the highest Commonwealth 
court. They appealed, and the case 
will be heard probably in June or 
July of this year, with Sir Hartley 
Shawcross representing CAT. 

While this lengthy judicial minuet 
was taking place, the Communist 
mechanics were allowed by the Brit- 
ish police at the Kowloon airfield to 
remove engines and 
other parts from the planes and to 
cart away most of the machinery 
from the repair shops. Mr. A. J. A. 
Moss, Director of Civil Aviation for 
Hong Kong, is technically “custo- 
dian” of the airplanes and other 
property, on orders from the Gover- 
nor. His explanation of these Com- 
munist acts of dismantling is that the 
equipment was removed and stored 
in Hong Kong warehouses, pending 
a legal settlement. General Chennault 
says that most of the equipment has 
undoubtedly been spirited across the 
border into Red China. Pending an 
inventory, which the British have 
adamantly refused to allow, it is im- 
possible to be certain what has hap- 
pened to the loot. It is clear, how- 
ever, that while the parts taken from 
the planes are at present of limited 
value to the Reds, the shop machin- 
ery may well be in use right now, 


instruments, 
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servicing Red China’s warplanes for 
Korea. 

According to Chennault, some of 
the parts and machinery may still 
be left in Hong Kong. One ship- 
ment of 6,000 tons was loaded onto 
a British ship in 1951 bound for a 
Communist port. But due to the size 
and openness of this shipment, CAT 
was able to exert enough pressure 
through the American Consul in 
Hong Kong to stop it, and the ship 
was unloaded again. Since this ma- 
chinery was heavy enough to require 
marine transport, it may have been 
too heavy to smuggle overland via 
regular channels; much of it, then, 
may possibly still be in Hong Kong. 
This shipload alone was valued at 
$5,000,000 by the airline. To the 
Chinese Communists it is, of course, 
worth its weight in gold. 

The airplanes now would require 
expensive rebuilding by CAT, but 
the Chinese, with the stolen parts, 
could put them in the air on very 
short notice. Red China now has only 
some 2] transport planes to cover an 
area as large as the United States. 
(An undetermined number of Rus- 
sian planes also fly in China, but 
solely on Soviet business, according 
to Chennauit.) The Red Chinese 
planes, on schedules of once or twice 
a week, must span the whole of China 
carrying mail and VIPs, and so are 
not available for direct military use. 

Chennault and Willauer have oper- 
ated CAT since 1946 in a hell-for- 
leather and, not incidentally, profit- 
able way. Their 35 C-46 and C-47 
American surplus planes fly into 
Japan, the Philippines, Guam, Okin- 
awa, Indo-China, Burma and Hong 
Kong. CAT has done a big job for 
our armed forces, hauling cargo be- 
tween Japan and Korea. In helping 
lace together our peripheral bastions 
against Communism, this private 
company is up to the hilt in our 
Asiatic war effort. 

Thus, if the Privy Council awards 
the 71 airplanes to Red China, the 
Communists’ gain added to CAT’s 
loss will mean a net gain of 142 
transport planes for the forces of 
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world Communism. Since only Pan 
American, among U.S. airlines, has 
a fleet anything like that size, the 
importance to this country of winning 
the decision before the Privy Council 
is considerable. 

With this in mind, it is well to ex- 
amine the nature of the Privy Coun- 
cil. It is the highest British court 
for appeals from the colonies, plus 
Australia and New Zealand. It has 
no less than 300 members, though a 
majority (such as the Queen, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and num- 
erous Lords) are honorary. There 
are roughly 50 active members, 
mostly leading judges and barristers. 
From this list, three to five are 
chosen by the Lord Chancellor, a 
cabinet member, to sit in a given 
case. Assuming that British judges 
are as human as their American 
counterparts, this system would seem 
to give the ruling politicians a re- 
markable opportunity to stack the 
deck by designating judges whose 
views on a case coincide with the 
Government’s. 

If this is so, every effort ought to 
be made to acquaint Congress and 
the public with what is at stake, so 
that the British Government will re- 
alize that a Privy Council decision 
favorable to the Communists would 
arouse a violent storm of protest in 
the United States. 
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‘Interfere’? 
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PLASTIRAS: BUT NO TEAPOT 





NITED STaTES Ambassador John E. Peurifoy’s recent 
U remark that maintenance of the present electoral 
system in Greece would have “a disastrous effect upon 
the efficient use of American aid” to that country raised 
several thorny questions about the extent to which the 
U.S. may properly influence those countries receiving our 
economic or military help. 

Traditional State Department doctrine, of course, pro- 
claims that the U.S. does not “interfere” in the “internal 
affairs” of other countries. When he was Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Sumner Welles many years ago told a meet- 
ing of lawyers that although we feel we have the right to 
protest against the foreign policy of another country if it 
threatens our peace and security, this right has never 
“involved the right on the part of this Government to 
condemn or to assail the form of government under which 
other peoples may live.” 

Indeed, for about the first century of our national exis- 
tence this country refused aid even to revolutionary demo- 
crats seeking to overthrow European despotism in emula- 
tion of America itself. Two important developments 
since those relatively simple times, however, have changed 
our policy, if not the speeches of our Secretaries of State, 
on the question of “interference.” 

First, we have learned in the last twenty years that a 
state whose foreign policy threatens our peace or security 
is likely to be reflecting an equally undemocratic and 
violent policy within its own borders. What the Hoover 
Commission (and other studies long before it) pointed 
out about American affairs may be said also about those 
of other countries: “The traditional line of demarcation 
between domestic and foreign problems has completely 
disappeared. . . .” If this is so, do not our diplomatically 
proper attempts to influence the foreign policy of other 
states inevitably become diplomatically “improper” at- 
tempts to influence their internal affairs? And if the line 
between domestic and foreign policy has disappeared, 
are we not impelled to seek internal changes in some dic- 
tatorial regimes whose foreign policies cannot but threat- 
en our peace or security? 

Even so cautious a student and practitioner of diplo- 
macy as George F. Kennan, who is justifiably suspicious 
of what Charles A. Beard called “moral obligation as a 
rule for the conduct of external affairs,” has noted the 
significance of internal dictatorship for external aggres- 
sion. In his article on “America and the Russian Future” 
in Foreign Affairs last year, he wrote that “excess of 
internal autherity leads inevitably to unsocial and aggres- 
sive conduct as a government among governments and 
is a matter of concern to the international community.” 

This development has made us more concerned with 
the internal affairs of other countries. Still another trend 
has influenced us in the same way. Today totalitarian 
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governments, monopolizing the technological resources of 
a nation and applying a high irresistible combination of 
physical repression and psychological control, are infin- 
itely more efficient than despotisms in the days when the 
U.S. refused aid to revolutionary democrats. In that era, 
if we disliked a foreign dictatorship, we could reasonably 
entertain some hope that its victims would overthrow it. 
But what hope is there that the victims of efficient Fascist 
and Communist tyrannies will be able to overthrow their 
Besides, the target of the 
totalitarian aggressor is precisely the internal life of other 
nations. 


masters except in a war? 


Doesn’t this new situation require us to re- 
examine our traditional reluctance to give direct aid to 
those who fight dictatorship in their own lands? 

It does, but this re-examination is likely to lead right 
back to the old policy. To carry out a plan of aid to the 
internal foes of the Communist regimes today, for ex- 
ample, would require a dual system. One would be the 
open system under which we seek stable relations even 
with the Communist governments. The other would be 
a covert policy of seeking to undermine them directly. 
Now this kind of duality is difficult for any sort of gov- 
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ernment to maintain, and even Stalin has not been able 
to bring it off without serious hitches. But it presents 
special difficulties in any democracy, where’ the govern- 
ment is at least to some extent responsible to a legislature 
and ultimately to the public, to whom such a policy may 
well seem to be courting war. 

Although such a dual policy is inappropriate for the 
long run, there is no reason why a democracy cannot in 
self-defense seek to weaken a tyranny by subjecting it to 
diplomatic defeats and psychological warfare, thus pro- 
ducing more and more difficulties for the regime at home. 
This, of course, is what we have been trying to do with 
respect to the Soviet Union, although not with enough 
imagination and success. 
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U. S. crants of 
arms and goods 
should serve cause 
of peace and reform 





Thus far, we have been considering the propriety and 
feasibility of influencing the internal affairs of regimes 
whose foreign policy we oppose. There are in some ways 
even more delicate issues involved when we consider our 
influence upon regimes that are allied to us or at least 
not opposed. 

Here we see the second important development since 
the first hundred years of our national life, during which 
the U.S. tried to avoid affecting the internal regimes of 
other countries. This development is the extraordinary 
amount of economic and military aid we have extended 
to other states, which gives us a genuine interest in seeing 
that this aid is used in the manner agreed upon. 

This concern for the uses to which our aid is put gives 
the U.S. considerable leverage in its relations with coun- 
tries that have benefited from the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan and now the Mutual Security Act. Take 
the case of Greece, where the most recent incident arose. 
Before the signing of the agreement in 1947 under which 
that country received Truman Doctrine assistance from 
us, the Greek Government told the U.S. that it would try 
to achieve the following reforms, among others: “the 
composing of internal differences, the collecting of more 
revenues ... the improvement of Government administra- 
tion. . . . establishment of protective labor measures, en- 
couragement of democratic organizations among economic 
and social groups, measures to control inflation and as- 
sure equitable distribution of supplies and service. . . .” 
And one of the articles in the Greek-U.S. agreement states 
that the aid will be withdrawn “if the Government of 
Greece does not take reasonable steps to effectuate those 
measures” just listed. 

Influence of this sort is exercised frequently by the 
U.S., yet our spokesmen continue to deny that we “inter- 
fere” in the “internal affairs” of other countries. “Inter- 
ference” is probably not the way to describe the influence 
we exert by agreement with those upon whom we exert it, 
yet there is no doubt that what we do ostensibly in the 
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realm of “foreign” affairs is directed toward domestic 
affairs as well. In one of the few frank expressions of 
officialdom on this point, Gordon Gray last year urged 
in a report to the President on our foreign economic 
policy: “Grants and loans should be made conditional 
upon agreement as to reasonable standards of perform- 
ance, and should be used to help achieve those standards. 
It should be recognized that these conditions will fre- 
quently have to relate to broad internal policies.” 

Since we do influence the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, and since we recognize this fact in technical agree- 
ments if not in the speeches of our diplomats, there is 
good reason for us to recognize that we do so and to 
continue doing so with more logic and consistency. Usual- 
ly, the issue of whether or not we ought to influence the 
internal affairs of a country we help is settled according 
to one’s political beliefs. Thus, the “free enterprise” ad- 
vocate thought our aid to Socialist Britain should have 
been conditioned on the Attlee Government’s slowing 
down of or retreat from its socialist policies; but the 
Socialists and liberals thought we ought not to “inter- 
fere.” As to Spain, the liberal or Socialist who opposed 
interference with Socialist Britain thinks that, if we aid 
Franco at all, it ought to be on condition that he restore 
some liberties to the Spanish people; but the rabid “free 
enterpriser” or reactionary who wanted to make Britain 
more “like us” is not so anxious to get conditions of lib- 
eralization from Franco. 

What principles can we apply to cut through these con- 
tradictions to be found in much American thinking, 
official and private, on this complicated question? Here 
is one attempt to set forth some such general principles. 

First, since we do not want to run the world, but only 
to influence it a little, we ought not to try to impose our 
own specific economic or political system upon a country 
willingly accepting our aid. When we help a democratic 
state, such as those of Western Europe, we ought not to 
set up any condition that touches upon internal affairs, 
for the government of such a country is usually respons- 


ive to a relatively mature electorate whose will we, as 
believers in democracy, must respect and which, anyway, 
does not threaten our security. 

Second, since we cannot, as a democracy and a nation 
desiring peace, actively participate in attempts to over- 
throw existing regimes and systems of government, our 
aid to local groups fighting dictatorship ought not to 
include direct supply of goods or money. This does not, 
however, preclude moral and diplomatic support of the 
kind characteristic of cold war and psychological warfare 
and cooperation with refugee groups; nor would it pre- 
clude direct aid of goods or money to dissident forces if 
we are at war with their rulers. Thus, we ought not to 
give military or financial aid to anti-Franco groups in 
Spain, but we ought to give such aid to anti-Communist 
forces in China. 

Third, since in any case we do not want our military 
and economic aid to bolster tyranny or corruption or 
economic and political backwardness, we ought to attach 
certain conditions of internal change to our aid to such 
countries as Spain and Yugoslavia, as well as to those 
that are economically and politically retarded. 

The upshot of these principles is that under certain 
circumstances we ought to influence other countries’ in- 
ternal affairs but only through their own recognized gov- 
ernments, and by means not much different from the 
stick-and-carrot method. 

Certainly there will be flaws in these principles. You 
can see how hard it is to formulate guides in this realm 
of policy when you consider that most Americans seem 
to be reluctant to tell others how to live, but, called upon 
for increasing amounts and kinds of aid, feel also that 
they ought to say a little something to those who most 
need such advice. It is easy to advance diplomatically 
“proper” principles or the kind we’d love to be able to 
carry through; the difficult principles to formulate are 
those that are not too diplomatically “improper,” can be 
carried through, and still reflect our democratic ideals, 
humanitarianism and national self-interest. 





RECONCILED 


Long renowned as one of the wealthiest of men, the Nizam 
of Hyderabad now lives in a modest palace with his concubines, 
and takes little interest in the affairs of his former domain. 
—News item. 


Though fallen from his lofty throne, 
And with his income shot, 
The Nizam isn’t heard to moan 


Or whine about his lot. 


Though cramped for space, he keeps his poise, 
This erstwhile potentate, 

And such affairs as he enjoys 
Are not affairs of state. 


COMMON CENSUS 
Malik Sees Census of Arms as Spying.—Newspaper headline. 


Why, from the Russian point of view, 
Should planes and tanks be tallied? 

Why spy, why pry, why eagle-eye, 
Why must the facts be rallied? 


It’s quite absurd, as Malik says 
(His injured gaze is steady), 
For, thanks to Hisses, such as this is 


Known by the Russ already. J 


—Richard Armour 
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DALLIN 


F THE NEW Soviet proposals on 

German “unification” are accept- 
ed by the West, a series of four-power 
negotiations will get under way. The 
agreement integrating West Ger- 
many into the anti-Communist bloc, 
slated to be announced in a few 
weeks, will inevitably be postponed 
once again; and since Andrei Vishin- 
sky’s talent for prolonging interna- 
tional conferences is all too well 
known, the West’s most urgent task— 
that of consolidating its defense 
structure—may well be delayed for 
an indefinite period. That is the real, 
and only purpose of the noisy Soviet 
diplomatic drive over Germany. 

This fact is quite obvious to the 
governments in Washington and Lon- 
don, and to every intelligent polliti- 
cal observer. It is not so clear, how- 
ever, to the average European’ and, 
in particular, to the average Ger- 
man. Since a primary task of Amer- 
ican policy today is to secure West 
Germany’s voluntary adherence to the 
Western bloc, our reply to the latest 
Soviet note should not be purely 
negative. We should reply to this 
carefully planned propaganda man- 
euver with an even more effective 
counter-move. 

Every intelligent German is aware 
that there are two different types of 
Soviet occupation in Europe at the 
present time—that in Eastern Ger- 
many and that in Eastern Austria. 
East Germany has been constituted as 
a separate nation, with its own gov- 
ernment, legislature, armed forces, 
police . . . and concentration camps. 
Austria, on the other hand, is a 
united country, with a single gov- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Stalin Can't Let. 
Germany Reunite 


ernment for all occupation zones. In 
the Soviet zone, the opposition parties 
operate legally, the press is free to 
criticize, and there is a certain de- 
gree of freedom of assembly. 

Eastern Austria, of course, is far 
from being completely free. The 
Soviet authorities frequently inter- 
vene with a ruthlessness and arro- 
gance that arouses popular indigna- 
tion, and exploit the area’s economic 
resources without mercy. Neverthe- 
less, compared with the state of 
things in East Germany, conditions 
in Soviet-occupied Austria appear al- 
most idyllic. 

Today, every German is wondering 
whether the Soviet Government now 
plans to reshape things in Germany 
on the Austrian model. After the 
countless failures of his East Ger- 
man “Socialist Unity party,” is 
Stalin now prepared to agree to the 
creation of a central German gov- 
ernment in Berlin, in the hope of 
eventually winning this all-German 
regime over to his side? 

I am inclined to reject this 
hypothesis. As seen from Moscow, 
extending the “Austrian way” to Ger- 
many would represent a large step 
backward for which Moscow would 
see no justification at present. Absurd 
as it may seem, the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic” is regarded by Mos- 
cow and the entire Communist world 
as a great achievement. The liquida- 
tion of the Socialist party, reduction 
of the “capitalist parties” to im- 
potence, abolition of private econ- 
omy, and creation of an embryo 
Soviet German army—these and 
other developments are regarded as 


landmarks in the “irresistible march” 
toward a Communist world. From 
the Kremlin’s point of view, abandon- 
ing all these “victories” would be a 
blow both to the Soviet state and to 
worldwide Communist expansion. 

The unification of Germany on the 
basis of free elections would mean 
for Moscow the loss of the most im- 
portant of its European satellites to 
the “imperialist West.” For if free 
elections were held today in East 
Germany, the anti-Communist parties 
would undoubtedly win at least 75 
per cent of the votes cast, while the 
West German Communists would re- 
tain no more than their present 
minuscule strength. A freely-elected 
German parliament and government 
would surely extend the basic ele- 
ments of Western democracy to the 
East zone, and abolish at least part 
of the restrictions on small business. 

Hence, there is no reason why the 
three Western powers should not re- 
act boldly to Moscow’s new German 
maneuver. Since Moscow has agreed 
to free elections, which are the neces- 
sary first step toward solving the 
German problem, why not demand, 
as a prerequisite for any negotia- 
tions, the following conditions for 
holding elections: that any party 
represented in either the East or the 
West German legislature be entitled 
to participate in all-German ballot- 
ing; that these parties be granted 
freedom to campaign through the 
press and radio; that West Germans 
be eligible to run for office in the 
East, and vice versa; and (since the 
local population might be afraid to 
reveal its political sympathies) that 
party leaders and workers be entitled 
to move freely throughout the coun- 
try, with guarantees against arrest 
without the unanimous consent of the 
Occupation powers. 

It would be most gratifying, of 
course, if Moscow were to accept this 
or a similar plan for free German 
elections. It seems evident, however, 
that Soviet enthusiasm for German 
unity will quickly evaporate as soon 
as the Kremlin is confronted with a 
concrete proposal of this kind. 











r. Russell, Communism 


and Civil Liberties 


Vv 


By Diana Trilling 


OF COURSE entirely agree with Bertrand Russell that 
I the Soviet state cannot be combated by imitation, and 
if, indeed, I thought we in America were tending in the 
direction of a totalitarianism like that of Russia, no senti- 
ment of national loyalty could move me to defend my 
country against his recent attacks. But I know this is not 
the case, and I should suppose that Mr. Russell would 
know it too. The fact that someone of his political experi- 
ence can have such a mistaken notion of the American 
situation indicates only one thing to me—the effective- 
ness of Communist propaganda. For the idea that Amer- 
ica is a terror-stricken country in the grip of hysteria 
is a Communist-inspired idea, however innocently it 
may be held by people like Mr. Russell, who has a long 
record as an anti-Communist. Nothing serves better the 
purposes of Russia in the world today than for decent 
men and women both here and abroad to be persuaded, 
as apparently so many of them are, that American de- 
mocracy is on the verge of destruction. 

I shall return in a moment to the question of why 
people who ought to know better are so susceptible to this 





Bertrand Russell, after a visit to this country, con- 
demned in the Manchester Guardian and later in the 
New York Times what he called our “hysteria” in hand- 
ling the Communist issue. In an editorial on December 
16, THe New Leaper posed certain questions to Mr. Rus- 
sell, whose answers, along with a second editorial taking 
issue with him, we published on March 3. Two weeks 
afterward, our British correspondent T. R. Fyvel took 
what might be called a “third” position. Now .Diana 
Trilling argues that, while liberals must fight Commu- 
nism and McCarthyism, the latter is by no means con- 
verting us into a police state but, on the contrary, 
“American democracy is in a perfectly healthy condi- 
tion.” Mrs. Trilling, former fiction critic of the Nation, 
contributes to Partisan Review, Commentary, and other 
periodicals. 
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particular lie. But first it is necessary to measure the ex- 
act extent of the falsification. The Communist propa- 
gandists are no fools. They do not erect their structures 
of untruth except where some ground of truth has been 
prepared for them. There was a period in which many 
Europeans, particularly in France, were inspired to be- 
lieve that Negroes might be found hanging from lamp- 
posts on Fifth Avenue. This was obviously the wildest 
fantasy; but it was supported by the reality that Negroes 
are discriminated against in America and that we still do 
have an occasional race riot, and an occasional lynching 
in the South. Similarly, the belief that America is suffer- 
ing a reign of terror or even a major crisis in its history 
of freedom is a dangerous delusion. But it is supported 
by the reality of the phenomenon we call McCarthyism. 

There is a certain small section of American liberal or 
purportedly liberal opinion which, because of its fear of 
Communist penetration into our affairs of culture and 
state, sanctions McCarthyism. I believe that this is the 
gravest mistake. Neither the methods nor the motives of 
McCarthyism can be the methods or motives of liberal- 
ism. Indeed, it is my belief that any liberal who fails to 
take a stand against McCarthyism is putting himself flatly 
on the side of reaction, and therefore no longer deserves 
the name of liberal. But my opposition to McCarthyism 
does not mean that I deny the existence of a Communist 
menace; it does not mean that I dismiss or minimize the 
danger of Communist influence in American life. Quite 
the contrary, despite the fact that McCarthyism has made 
the fight against Communism its fight, I still consider 
the fight against Communism my fight. The liberal, that 
is, has two enemies—Communism and McCarthyism— 
and he must refuse to let either one of them seduce him 
into even a temporary alliance with the other, or into 
even a temporary blindness to its threat. I speak sternly 
of the supposed liberal who fails to separate his own 
anti-Communist sentiments from the anti-Communism of 
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McCarthyism. Far more numerous and at least as sternly 
to be censured are the supposed liberals who, in the 
fervor of their anti-McCarthyism, refuse to recognize the 
true nature of the Communist danger. 

But granting that McCarthyism exists and is a bad 
thing, there yet remains the accusation levelled against 
America not only by Mr. Russell but by so many friends 
of democracy both here and abroad—that America is 
in the throes of a reign of terror and that McCarthyism 
constitutes such a threat to our freedom of thought and 
action that we are virtually becoming a police state. This 
accusation seems to me to be such patent nonsense that 
I find it difficult to credit its being made in good faith. 

We can canvass the situation only briefly. Let us take 
the Lattimore case. Very well, Professor Lattimore is 
suffering investigation by a Congressional committee. 
Whatever the motives of this particular committee, 
is it not surely a reasonable function of the legislative 
body of a democracy to investigate the possibility of 
subversive influences on Government policy? And has 
not Professor Lattimore for days and days been per- 
mitted his say in open court, and has not his defense of 
himself been reported in millions of words which the 
American people are free to weigh for themselves? Is 
this the action of a police state? 


LOYALTY OATHS 


Or take the matter of loyalty oaths. They are deplor- 
able, every liberal must protest them. But how many 
educational institutions in this country have demanded 
them? And what is the feeling about them throughout 
American educational circles, or about the people who 
have refused to take them? Are the teachers who refused 
to swear their loyalty dead or in concentration camps? 
Have the majority of American colleges been afraid to 
voice their opposition to loyalty oaths, as they would be 
in a police state? 

Or there is the matter of loyalty investigations. It 
seems to me only common sense that civil servants in 
certain categories should be thoroughly screened—per- 
sons, that is, in security positions. I consider it of the 
utmost importance that such investigation should pro- 
ceed on the time-honored assumption that a man is 
wholly innocent until he has been proved guilty—there 
are ways of doing these things to insure national safety 
without betraying our principles of freedom. But even 
under our present gross procedure, how many Govern- 
ment employes have actually lost their jobs? According 
to Robert Bendiner in Commentary, July 1951, when all 
the departmental loyalty boards put together had com- 
pleted more than half of their investigations, they had 
recommended the dismissal of only .016 of 1 per cent of 
present or prospective workers, of whom, after appeal, 
only a fraction more than half (.009 of 1 per cent) were 
actually dismissed. Suppose this figure were even doubled, 
and suppose that even five or ten times as many more 
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persons were unwarrantably troubled by investigation, 
this would be lamentable, but would it constitute a purge 
of Government workers such as is the everyday business 
of a reign of terror? 

I find myself embarrassed to have to make these points, 
they are so elementary. Yet obviously they must be 
made, for apparently even someone like Bertrand Russell 
can lose sight of what it is that makes a totalitarianism, 
or a drift toward totalitarianism. He can lose sight, that 
is, of the difference—a difference on which our lives 
hang—between a climate of opinion and government. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, admit what I do not 
actually believe—that the American political air is today 
heavily charged with fearfulness. I repeat, I have no con- 
viction that this is so, but I am perfectly willing to 
grant it in order to make what seems to me to be a much 
more significant point. The quality of the air we breathe 
is always important. It was important, for instance, that 
in the ’30s, in this country, every conscious anti-Stalinist 
intellectual felt or smelt that the expression of his anti- 
Stalinist opinion would scarcely be read with pleasure. 
in any first-rate publishing office; that, indeed, he would 
have difficulty getting this opinion published. It was im- 
portant that, in the 40s, if one happened not to believe. 
that Madame Chiang Kai-shek had overnight been trans- 
formed from the wife of a demon to the wife of the 
savior of the Chinese people, one hardly dared breathe. 
such a dissidence. It was important that, later in the *40s, 
if one faltered before once more discarding the Chinese 
Nationalist leaders or if one ventured to call the Chinese 
Communists by their right name instead of deluding one- 
self that they were simply innocent agrarians, one risked 
being labeled a tool of the China Lobby. It was important 
that, in order to ride the wave of progress in the war 
years, one had suddenly to drop Mihailovich like a hot 
potato and embrace, in his stead, Tito, or that one had 
to support Russia as an ally without a single reference. 
to the fact that, ally or not, she was no friend of de- 
mocracy. And certainly it is important if, today, Amer- 
icans in any significant numbers are afraid to speak out 
freely on matters of American policy lest they be thought 
Communists, or if loyal citizens have to worry lest it be 
raked up against them that once upon a time they joined 
a Communist-dominated committee or even were mem- 
bers of the Communist party. 

But however important a political climate may be, it 
is not Government. Totalitarianism is not a mere atmos- 
pheric pressure. A police state is not a state of mind, 
it is the State. Our climate could be a great deal more. 
charged with fear than it is, but if we still retained our 
free electoral system (the freedom to throw our Mc- 
Carthys out of office) and the legal safeguards of our 
free institutions, we would still be a democracy. 

Must this distinction be pointed out to Mr. Russell, to 
someone so notable in a profession whose first duty it 
is to define? 
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RUSSELL conse 


This brings me back to the problem of why so many 
men and women who have no connection with the Com- 
munist party and no awareness of Communist indoctrina- 
tion can yet accept and propagate the idea that American 
democracy is in crisis. These are peculiarly decent people, 
thoughtful, conscientious, public-spirited, and they form 
a more or less cohesive cultural group. A few years ago, 
they rallied around the issue of war: They constituted 
themselves the vanguard of peace and whoever wished 
to pursue the fight against Communism they attacked as 
warmongers. Today they rally around the issue of civil 
liberties, and whoever wishes to pursue the fight against 
Communism they attack as McCarthyites. I have no 
single, simple explanation of why this group exists and 
thinks as it does, but I should like to open up one avenue 
of inquiry which can perhaps help us understand it. 

Let us suppose that precisely the same methods which 
are now being used to hunt out Communists in Govern- 
ment, in education, in the movies and radio were being 
directed, not against Communists, but against Nazis. So 
far as our civil liberties were concerned, surely this 
would represent an equal threat to freedom. But would 
the men and women who are now so roused about our 
civil liberties be equally agitated? If there stood in Mr. 
Lattimore’s place a man accused of Nazi bias, would the 
people who protest Mr. Lattimore’s ordeal also protest 
his ordeal? If radio and movie actors were blacklisted, 
not because of alleged Communist affiliation, but because 
of alleged Nazi affiliation; if our teachers who refused 
to swear loyalty oaths were refusing to swear only to 
their innocence of Nazi taint—would the liberal chorus 
swell so loud, or swell at all, in defense of these victims 
of repression? 

I doubt it, and I think that anyone who tries to be 
honest in the matter must doubt it with me. For the sim- 
ple fact is that the overwhelming majority of our civil 
libertarians are not exercised because civil liberties in 
themselves are at stake in the fight against McCarthy- 
ism. They are exercised because the right to be a Com- 
munist is at stake. 

And yet these people are not themselves Communists, 
and they are most of them sincerely opposed to the Soviet 
regime. How do we account for this discrepancy? How 
do we account for so much fervor on behalf of the right 
to be a Communist on the part of people who truly op- 
pose the Communist regime? 

I think the answer to this question is that, as things 
work out at the present time, there is all the difference in 
the world between being opposed to the Soviet regime 
and being an anti-Communist on all scores in all circum- 
stances. Most liberals are by now opposed to the Soviet 
regime, sincerely so. They disapprove of the Soviet po- 
litical system, they fear Russian power in the world. But 
only a handful of liberals are truly anti-Communist, in 
the sense of understanding that the Communist point of 
view on whatever subject in whatever sphere is insepar- 


able from Soviet political power. This understanding is, 
indeed, the big broad line which divides THE NEw Leap- 
ER from Bertrand Russell—TuHrE NEw LEADER knows, and 
Mr. Russell evidently does not -know, that any slightest 
agreement with the Communist side can serve as an im- 
plementation of the Russian regime in all its absolutism 
and ruthlessness. This understanding is also the immeas- 
urable chasm dividing those of us who are opposed to 
McCarthyism but yet recognize the Communist enemy in 
all his strength from those who regard the fight against 
Communism as separable from, and as of quite secondary 
importance to, the civil-liberties issue. 

I myself happen to be of the opinion that, despite Mc- 
Carthyism, American democracy is in a perfectly healthy 
condition. Inevitably, there are bound to be moments in 
the life of any democracy when reaction makes a show 
of strength. And liberals must, of course, rise to these oc- 
casions. But if we are at present experiencing one of these 
periods, the dominant disposition of this country is still, 
I am convinced, well on the side of decency and progress 
—witness, for instance, General MacArthur’s recent 
apotheosis and then his rapid descent into the shadows. 

Ironically enough, however, my firm faith in the politi- 
cal soundness of the general American public stops short 
of one small but highly vocal and influential section of 
thought—our liberals who are now so roused by the issue 
of civil liberties that they have no mind for the Commu- 
nist issue. For several decades, and despite constant proof 
that the Soviet Union is not the fatherland of freedom 
which its sympathizers claim it is, these liberals have 
persisted in identifying their political idealism with the 
Communist “idealism.” They have confused all the good 
causes—the cause of the workers, the cause of minori- 
ties, the cause of peace, the cause of civil liberties—with 
the Communist cause, and have considered it the part 
not only of valor but of virtue to refuse to admit a Com- 
munist menace—and the Communists have made no small 
use of their generosity. It was stupid and blind for these 
men and women not to have long since confronted the 
same truth about Communism which they were so quick 
to admit about Nazism, that it is a totalitarianism with 
which no liberal can have any traffic whatsoever. And 
it is not easily forgiveable now, if after all the proof 
they have had offered them of what Communism is really 
like—how it operates and to what end—they continue 
deceiving themselves that liberalism can share with it 
any common ground of conscience. 

The whole question of civil liberties, but particularly 
the question of the rights of Communists in a democ- 
racy, will not be properly approached except with our 
eyes fully open to the true nature of Communism. First 
we must know and be willing to proclaim what Commu- 
nism is and intends. Only then, when we have a full 
comprehension of what Communists are, can we go on 
to determine what freedoms a democracy must grant 
them in order to remain a democracy. 
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ESTERN DIPLOMACY on Ger- 
W many has been exasperating- 
ly slow in drawing the necessary im- 
plications from the cold war. The 
restoration of German economic and 
political independence has gone too 
slowly. The failure up to now to 
create a West German armed force, 
although Communist armed _ units 
have existed in East Germany for 
several years, has been a colossal 
blunder, for which responsibility is 
divided among the Americans, the 
French, the British and the Germans 
themselves. 

Yet, there has been substantial 
progress toward the ideal of making 
Germany an equal partner in a Euro- 
pean defense scheme. The economic 
recovery of West Germany has been 
the outstanding European national 
success story since the war. Optimists 
see in the Schuman Plan the germ of 
a united, modernized European econ- 
omy, with greater efficiency and 
higher living standards all around. 
And there is the blueprint, still to be 
translated into reality, of a European 
Army, including twelve German divi- 
sions. 

The Soviet diplomatic offensive 
which began with the note of March 
10, proposing a neutralized, armed, 
unified Germany, forbidden to ally it- 
self with the East or the West, has 
transformed what was a war of 
position into a war of movement. 
This offensive cannot be successfully 
repulsed by a Maginot Line psychol- 
ogy. It will be disastrous, perhaps 
fatal, if the Western powers allow 
themselves to be maneuvered into the 
position of seeming to oppose the 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Call the Soviet 
Bluff in Germany 


re-establishment of German unity. 

The Soviet challenge should be 
treated as a Western opportunity: to 
rescue some twenty million Germans 
from Communist tyranny and there- 
by hand Stalin’s European empire an 
even bigger defeat than the secession 
of Yugoslavia. The heart of the issue 
raised by the two Soviet notes is 
whether the Kremlin is willing, in 
the hope of creating an all-German 
government less closely bound to the 
West than the present Bonn regime, 
to restore political and civil liberties 
in East Germany. 

Such a restoration is the acid test 
of Soviet intentions, and this should 
be in the foreground of the Western 
diplomatic counter-offensive. The 
great majority of Germans in the 
West, for understandable reasons, 
are eager to see their country re- 
united. But very few West Germans, 
apart from a small minority of Com- 
munists and another small minority 
of extremely embittered ex-Nazis and 
extremely naive and gullible persons, 
would be willing to accept such a 
Trojan Horse as the mechanical 
fusion of the present totalitarian East 
German regime with the federal re- 
gime at Bonn. 

Such a fusion, followed by the 
withdrawal of foreign troops, would 
be an almost certain prelude to Com- 
munist seizure of power in Germany, 
on the model of Czechoslovakia. East 
Germany is armed; West Germany 
is not. There is the familiar synthetic 
totalitarian uniformity in East Ger- 
many, enforced by terror and propa- 
ganda. Freedom of speech, press and 
political association in West Ger- 


many has produced its natural result: 
a variety of parties divided by politi- 
cal and economic disagreements. 

True unity of an independent Ger- 
many can only be based on full politi- 
cal and civil liberties. This is one 
point on which Chancellor Adenauer 
and the leader of the Social Demo- 
cratic opposition, Kurt Schumacher, 
are in agreement. 

So the obvious effective counter- 
thrust to the Soviet proposals, which 
are clearly designed to throw a 
monkey-wrench into European de- 
fense plans, is to spell out plainly 
and in detail what must be done in 
East Germany before there can be 
any consideration of unity. Among 
these things are the release of all 
political prisoners and the creation 
of conditions for full freedom of 
political campaigning, speech and 
press. 

Such a démarche, which would 
certainly meet with the approval of 
West German public opinion, would 
confront the Soviet rulers with an 
awkward dilemma. They would have 
to confess that all their talk about 
German unity was pure propaganda 
or else dismantle the whole police 
state they have created in their zone. 

Should they choose the secoud al- 
ternative, the consequences might be 
electric, sending shocks and tremors 
through all the enslaved and impov- 
erished states behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is true that there would be 
some risks and difficulties for the 
Western powers in the kind of gov- 
ernment which might emerge from 
an all-German election. But there is 
no reason to fear that such a gov- 
ernment would be pro-Communist. 
And an independent, unified Ger- 
many, adequately armed to defend its 
independence, would be more useful, 
from the standpoint of European de- 
fense, than a truncated Germany em- 
bittered at being artificially denied 
unity on feasible terms. If the Soviet 
Government is conducting not a 
propaganda maneuver, but a war of 
movement, we should accept the chal- 
lenge. We hold the better cards, if we 
play them skilfully. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


District of Columbia. 
By John Dos Passos. 


Houghton Mifflin. 342+ 248+-446 pp. $5.00. 


Wuen U.S.A. came out in 1937, 
Dos Passos was the fairhaired boy of 
his literary generation, the great 
American novelist. Fitzgerald had 
sunk into the limbo of Hollywood; 
Faulkner was still hidden in his Ox- 
ford miasma; Hemingway teetered on 
the Florida keys. More than any of 
his fellow novelists, Dos Passos had 
fulfilled his early promise and was 
expected to continue to grow, leading 
the way for the younger Depression 
novelists. 

Today the positions are reversed. 
Fitzgerald, Faulkner and Heming- 
way are firmly established both as 
classics, compressed into Viking port- 
ables, honored with separate volumes 
of collected critical articles, and as 
popular successes immortalized in 25- 
cent reprints on drugstore counters. 
Though Dos Passos has continued to 
turn out a book about every two 
years, each of which received respect- 
ful notice from the reviewers, he has 
not continued to grow, and in com- 
parison with his colleagues he is un- 
reprinted, undiscussed, practically 
forgotten. 

This presentation of Adventures of 
a Young Man (1939), Number One 
(1943) and The Grand Design 
(1949) as a trilogy challenges us to 
reconsider their author and to return 
him to his former exalted place. But 
these novels won’t turn the trick; 
indeed, in republishing them Dos 
Passos has actually done himself a 
disservice. The component books of 
U.S.A. gained in strength when bound 
together. They compose his master- 
work, his bleak epic of industrial 
America, a modern classic that de- 
spite its self-imposed limitations will 


survive as both a great social docu- 
ment and a work of art, repellent but 
fascinating in its passionate indict- 
ment of American capitalism at its 
apogee. 

As footnotes to U.S.A., the succeed- 
ing novels seemed interesting and 
pertinent when they appeared, al- 
though in contrast to their predeces- 
sors they were obviously thin and 
febrile. But reading them one after 
another here in District of Columbia, 
we find that, like echoes in the moun- 
tains, their individual inadequacies 
augment instead of neutralizing each 
other. U.S.A. made an imposing 
mural with its simple but solid 
figures; the second trilogy seems 
more like three line-drawings, at 
places fine in detail, but lacking 
unity, depth or credibility. 

Arthur introduction 
makes as good an apology for the 
novels as can be made. He points out 
rightly that Dos Passos is frequently 
criticized for not doing things he 
meticulously avoided doing, and that 
many objections to the novels that 
followed The Big Money were based 
on left-wing critics’ dislike of the 
direction in which Dos Passos was 
moving politically. Positively, Mizen- 
er suggests that we should recognize 
District of Columbia as satiric com- 
edy of the most serious kind, a sort 
of modern Gulliver's Travels, the 
journey of Dos Passos (or his fiction- 
al alter egos) through the sterile and 
corrupting institutions of contempor- 
ary America. In fiction of this kind, 
we should ask not that the characters 
be peculiar, interesting. personalities 
but that they be broadly representa- 
tive. 


Mizener’s 
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All this is true (though more so of 
U.S.A. than of these books), and rea- 
sonably obvious. We cannot ask Dos 
Passos to do something other than 
what he chooses to de But to prop- 
erly categorize Dos Passos’s writings 
is not to say anything about their 
success within the particular genre 
to which they belong. And although 
he implies that they are good and 
worthy of their author, Mizener 
wisely refrains from attempting a 
specific demonstration of their value. 

To this reviewer, they are dis- 
tinctly inferior to the U.S.A. novels. 
They can be read with profit and en- 
joyment, and they deserve a place in 
our permanent literature. But one 
does not return to them with the ex- 
citement and satisfaction with which 
one returns to U.S.A.; rereading 
them for this review was more of a 
chore than a pleasure. I have not 
space here to demonstrate their fail- 
ure; in any case, the final value judg- 
ment can only be made by each in- 
dividual reader. I would like merely 
to discuss what seem to me the two 
most important reasons for their fail- 
ure to attain the heights of Dos Pas- 
sos’s earlier fiction. 

Their weaknesses can be discussed 
in terms of their technique, and in 
the more subjective and less conclu- 
sive terms of their tone and the sup- 
posed attitude of Dos Passos when 
writing them. Technique first. By the 
time Dos Passos had completed 
U.S.A., he had developed a technique 
that communicated with devastating 
effect his vision of an American 
wasteland inhabited by desiccated 
automatons. In the narrative portions 
of the books, this is a technique of 
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stark naturalism which carefully pre- 
vents the reader from identifying 
with the characters, in order that they 
may appear as objects, social animals, 
flotsam in the American tides. As 
from a distance, in horrified fascina- 
tion, we watch the lonely crowd 
pushed and dragged along ways they 
neither choose nor understand. 

Our relation to the drear world of 
District of Columbia is quite differ- 
ent. We are asked to feel horror and 
compassion, not as observers but as 
participants. Where we merely watch 
Mac and Charley Anderson in U.S.A., 
we are expected here to accompany 
Glenn on his disillusioning adven- 
tures. Technically this shift is accom- 
plished by Dos Passos’s positing his 
protagonists as non-naturalistic char- 
acters: as subjects rather than ob- 
jects, leaders instead of followers, 
moral agents not mere social animals. 
At the heart of each novel is a moral 
dilemma which the protagonist (and 
reader) must face and respond to 
positively as a moral man. The cen- 
tral District of Columbia characters 
are supposed both to choose and to 
understand. 

But the altered intent is not effec- 
tively bolstered with a corresponding 
change in technique: Formally the 
protagonists are presented as natural- 
istically as are the minor characters 
of this book or all the personages of 
U.S.A.; Glenn Spotswood like Mary 
French or Ben Compton, Tyler like 
Dick Savage. The narratives move 
with the same speed, show the same 
careful restriction of point of view, 
offer characters talking in the same 
precisely stereotyped fashion and dis- 
playing the same rudimentary con- 
sciousness. 

This method of presentation makes 
it impossible for us to live with the 
protagonists as moral men facing 
complex problems. When Glenn de- 
cides that the way to social justice is 
not with the CP, we see clearly Dos 
Passos’s mordant picture of a cor- 
rupted and vicious institution, but we 
don’t really feel Glenn as a frustrated 
Galahad—and of all the major char- 
acters of the 


trilogy Glenn is 
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After moving 
through a familiar Dos Passos haze 
of beds and bottles, Tyler makes the 
crucial moral decision that reform 
must start with himself, one of the 
number ones that make up the people. 
But because up to this time his occa- 
sional twinges of conscience have 
seemed merely like referred pains 
from his ulcers, it is hard to feel that 
this choice is more than just another 
good resolve of a confirmed alcoholic. 
Millard Carroll, the good business- 
man turned New Dealer and then re- 
volted by the bickering, self-seeking 
liberal poseurs of Washington, is de- 
veloped as mechanically as any 
U.S.A. character, and for all Dos 
Passos’s intention that we should 
identify with him, we respond to him 
no more warmly than to any of the 
more widely advertised men of dis- 
tinction. 

This loss of technical control is 
presumably a reflection of a deep- 
seated malaise in Dos Passos himself, 
a malaise which increases with each 
novel. Near the end of U.S.A., Dos 
Passos asked how to “rebuild the 
ruined words worn slimy in the 
mouths of lawyers districtattorneys 
collegepresidents judges.” Lacking 
any answer then, he yet hoped one 
could be found. But District of 
Columbia recounts not a search for 
the way, but the re-ruining of the 
words by the people Dos Passos once 
hoped could rebuild them. In U.S.A., 
he had assailed external enemies: the 
businessmen and their lackeys who 
had perverted the promises of Amer- 
ica. Here he turns on himself, in a 
steadily widening alienation from all 
that had formerly nourished him. 
In U.S.A., he had spewed out mater- 
ialist America as indigestible; in 
District of Columbia, he spews out 
the idealists and reformers with 
whom he had once worked in the 
hope of saving his country. 

The adventures of Glenn—who is 
most obviously of all a piece of the 
old Dos Passos—are not presented 
as adventures in ideas or under- 
standing, but in words: the pseudo- 
Freudian, pseudo-Marxian clichés of 


the most successful. 


academic intellectuals, the Stalinist 
slogans of the comrades. We are sup- 
posed to be concerned with and in- 
in Glenn’s crucial moral 
decisions. But his stream of con- 
sciousness is as elementary and 
stereotyped as the talk at the sophis- 
ticated parties Dos Passos lampoons 
so brilliantly, so that the phrases 
in which he thinks make it impossible 
for us to‘ believe in him, either in- 
side or outside the party. Dos Passos 
was rejecting himself, almost with 
loathing, carefully avoiding the un- 
stereotyped words which might have 
brought conviction to Glenn’s intel- 
lectual conversions, coldly eschewing 
the passion or the sympathy that 
could have made the latter’s exper- 
iences morally or emotionally mean- 
ingful. 

It is significant that the clearest 
statement of Dos Passos’s positive 
message appears amid the misery of 
Number One. We see it first in the 
letter delivered to Tyler near the end 
of the book, the letter in which the 
Glenn that is Dos Passos at his best 
forsakes his customary clichés to ap- 
peal for intelligence, good will and 
conscientious action. For the only 
time in these novels, now that Glenn 
is dead, Dos Passos brings himself to 
express a hope that the ruined words 
can be rebuilt. 

But it is certainly ironic, and 
symptomatic of Dos Passos’s despair, 
that the message is, as it were, 
dropped into Tyler’s hip-pocket. And 
then Tyler, one of the most impotent 
characters in all six novels, presents 
the message dramatically, signifi- 
cantly, by a sock on Ed James’s jaw: 
Fists speak less ambiguously than 
words. Tyler’s occasional reappear- 
ances in The Grand Design, soddenly 
drunk or jittering on a temporary 
wagon, further the apparently unin- 
tentional irony. Their only effect is to 
weaken even more the message of 
Number One, a message which Dos 
Passos no doubt meant, consciously 
and rationally, but which he could 
present only in this sick, grudging 
fashion. 


In The Grand Design, Dos Passos 
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gets down to cases by attempting to 
dramatize some of the problems of 
liberal reform. Rather, he pretends 
to get down to cases. But the non- 
particularized and __ representative 
characters of U.S.A., who were real 
in their limited way, are now replaced 
by caricatures. Walker Watson, the 
bilious travesty of the worst of Hop- 
kins and Wallace, is extreme, but 
marks the tone of the book, We can’t 


take Dos Passos’s New Dealers ser- 
iously even as villains. 

Apparently, Dos Passos got stuck 
in ruts of his own making: He 
couldn’t change his technique when 
it no longer suited his changed pur- 
poses; and he couldn’t forsake his 
old material after it had become so 
distasteful that he could no longer 
use it creatively. In U.S.A., Dos 
Passos the sensitive poet had with 


gritted teeth turned his disgust into 
art. But as his alienation from his 
material deepened and turned partly 
into an alienation from his old self, 
further work in the same vein could 
only result in the imaginative failure 
of these novels. Here, at least, the 
“meditations of a disenchanted revo- 
lutionist’—to use a phrase Dos 
Passos used about a novel of Baroja 
—don’t make good literature. 





Big Business’s Fair Deal 


How to Get Rich in Washington. 
By Blair Bolles. 
Norton. 309 pp. $3.75. 


THE TIME has long been ripe for 
someone to put together the jigsaw 
puzzle of corruption and favoritism 
in the Truman Administration which 
has been getting all kinds of head- 
lines since 1948. Blair Bolles, an 
enterprising newspaperman, has done 
the job and done it well. 

He has isolated a number of trends 
and woven them into a pattern which 
proves that Truman’s administration 
has deteriorated from its early pro- 
New Deal days into one that has sold 
out to big business. Whereas FDR 
was genuinely concerned about the 
little fellow, Truman’s administrators 
have usually toadied to the rich, have 
conducted Government business in 
such a manner as to favor the big 
boys who run our industrial and 
banking system. 

Bolles’s story is thus not so much 
concerned with the agents and 
middlemen—the lurid five- and ten- 
percenters, the crooked Internal Reve- 
nue agents, the easygoing directors 
of the RFC, the supine members of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the like—as it is with the revolu- 
tion in our government that turned 
the New Deal into a Fair Deal, but a 
Fair Deal for big business. 

There is little in How to Get Rich 
in Washington that is new. All the 
details have been hashed over in the 
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newspapers and come mainly from 
the numerous Congressional inves- 
tigations held in recent years. Bolles 
has fit all the scandals into a pattern 
that is easy to follow. 

To those who have worked in 
Washington in the past ten years, the 
process described by Bolles has been 
only too familiar. Government is 
people, and the people who have been 
running the Government since FDR 
died have not been filled with the 
highest spirit of public service. It be- 
came obvious as soon as the White 
House changed hands in 1945 that 
an unusual epoch of high-caliber ad- 
ministration had passed. A new era 
was ushered in, marked by the return 
of an opportunism as crass as that 
which prevailed in the administra- 
tions of Jackson, Grant and Harding. 
The motto of the day was that of 
Pope Leo X, who, upon acceding to 
his exalted post, said: “Now that 
God has given us the papacy, let us 
enjoy it.” : 

Washington was soon filled with a 
new breed of men, and those few who 
stayed on from FDR’s administration 
either danced to the new tune or 
were let out, like James Landis, Har- 
old Ickes, Robert Nathan, Harold 
Smith, and many others. The rank 
and file of Government workers, of 
course, were not affected by the 
change in moral atmosphere. Not be- 


ing on a policy-making level, they 
were not concerned either way. 

Blair Bolles is not a scandalmon- 
gering journalist but a careful re- 
searcher, and his book deserves ser- 
ious consideration on that account 
alone. He is not writing with a 
political slant, but unfortunately he 
is supplying heavy ammunition to the 
opponents of the Administration, who 
are tarred with the same brush. 

The book is having a fast sale, and 
it will be hailed by Republican lead- 
ers as one more proof that a change 
of administration is needed. But 
there is no evidence whatever that 
the Republicans intend to change 
matters, or campaign for more hon- 
est government, or at least for gov- 
ernment that will dispense the welfare 
state’s favors to a broader base of 
recipients. The GOP, so far, seems 
intent only on getting a larger share 
of the spoils. It will make heavy capi- 
tal out of the mistakes of the Truman 
Administration, but it shows no in- 
terest in a return to the standards 
of FDR. 

Throughout Bolles’s volume, the 
name of Harry Truman remains un- 
sullied. And those of us who have 
worked for him, in whatever capacity, 
have always honored and loved the 
man, even when we could not stomach 
some of the activities of his admin- 
istrators. 
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A Program to Contain America 


How to Co-exist Without Playing the Kremlin’s Game. 
By James P. Warburg. 
Beacon. 288 pp. $3.00. 
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“WE ARE in no position to demand 
that Moscow lift its Iron Curtain, be- 
cause we have an Iron Curtain of our 
own.” 

If anyone thinks I am quoting out 
of context this how-can-you-talk- 
about-slave -labor-in-Russia - when-we- 
have-lynchings-in-the-South argu- 
ment, here is what Warburg says on 
another page of his book: 

“This [exploiting the resent- 
ments of the Soviet people] we 
cannot do, so long as we maintain 
an Iron Curtain of our own.” 


I open the review with these quota- 
tions because they illustrate that, with 
all the good will in the world, War- 
burg seems determined, anti-Commu- 
nist though he undoubtedly is, to 
“co-exist” by playing the Kremlin’s 
game. It is a peculiar book in terms 
of simple logic. For example, page 
after page is unvarying denunciation 
of American foreign policy—from 
“our alliance with Tito and our flirta- 
tion with Franco Spain” to “our ob- 
sessive haste to create military 
strength”—alternating with hero- 
worship of Secretary Acheson who, 
presumably, is the formulator of that 
foreign policy. In fact, when it comes 
to Acheson, Warburg seems to suffer 
from lues Boswelliensis, the disease 
of admiration which Macaulay once 
ascribed to a biographer of Pitt. 

Above all, Warburg avoids, quite 
consciously I believe, facing up to 
what his idea of co-existence means 
and argues for it as if it were an 
article of faith, ignoring the incontro- 
vertible fact that co-existence is pos- 
sible only if both sides believe in it. 

“Co-existence” — with quotation 
marks—is one of those crafty con- 
cepts now being offered as a solution 
rather than a description of the state 
of things. Men like Warburg who 
today preach this gospel would never 
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have dreamed of “tolerable co-exist- 
ence” (Warburg’s phrase) with Hit- 
ler as a solution, even temporarily; 
with fascism in the 
ascendant, “an erosion of despotism” 
(Kennan’s phrase) with the passage 
of time. After all, Warburg was a 
leader in the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies and of 
its most forthright (war monger- 
ing?) offshoot, the Fight for Freedom 
Committee. Sad was the lot of those 
Americans who did argue for “co- 
existence” with Hitler! 

Warburg operates in a Baratarian 
world in which nothing America does 
is quite good enough. Thus, he says, 
rearming Germany and Japan, build- 
ing air bases around the Soviet 
periphery, our Tito alliance, our de- 
sire to co-exist with the Formosa re- 
gime, our “haste” to rearm (Senator- 
ial investigations would indicate that 
our rearmament hasn’t, to say the 
least, suffered from undue haste) 
“looks to the Russians like offensive 
preparation.” Let us then, he says, 
“build more military strength with 
less provocation with other methods 
and procedures.” Does Warburg 
really think that Stalin will throw a 
big, blind eye on some devious re- 
armament device without feeling 
“provoked” ? 

To clinch his case against “our 
one-sided preoccupation with military 
preparations,” Warburg offers as 
supporters for his debating points an 
anti-labor steelmaster like Ernest T. 
Weir and Senator Taft who, says 
Warburg, “was more nearly right as 
to Europe than the Secretary of State, 
even if the Senator does talk like a 
wholly different character when it 
comes to Asia.” 

Being by self-definition a realist 
and a student of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism (“Stalin’s approach led to 


or foreseen, 


a Russian foreign policy based upon 
isolationism in which socialism and 
nationalism were combined”), War- 
burg concedes that for the “Soviet 
regime to change its fundamental 
nature [is] an event as unlikely as 
that a tiger should adopt the manners 
of a cocker spaniel.” How, then, as a 
realist, can he envision “tolerable 
co-existence” with a regime whose 
avatars argue that co-existence with 
capitalism is inconceivable and who 
act upon that assumption? In a very 
real sense, the Warburg program for 
“co-existence” would mean contain- 
ment of the West by the Kremlin. 

In trying to perfect his theme 
against U.S. foreign policy as “a 
fear-inspired, negative approach,” 
which it may be, Warburg creates a 
miserable caricature of an American 
face called “we.” This “we” is in a 
state of “unreasoning panic.” If Com- 
munists oppose racial discrimina- 
tion, “we begin to suspect that any- 
one who lifts his voice against that 
evil may be a Communist,” meaning, 
I suppose, “we” are a nation of 
Rankins. If Communists opppose the 
Taft-Hartley Law, “we are inclined 
to think that this act must be a per- 
fect law and that any labor leader 
who thinks otherwise must be a fel- 
low-traveler.” (Who in heaven’s name 
is this “we” that regards Phil Mur- 
ray or George Meany as fellow-trav- 
elers?) Page after page is full of 
such words and phrases as “fear,” 
“mass hysteria,” “unreasoning pan- 
ic,” “corrupted by suspicion,” “creep- 
ing paralysis of irrational fear”—all 
attributed to Warburg’s mythical 
“we.” Truly, this is an intellectual 
version of U.S.A. Confidential. 

He sharply criticizes America’s 
World War II diplomacy with some 
validity, but then argues for the “pos- 
sibility that most of what has hap- 
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pened in the world would have hap- 
pened no matter what policy we had 
pursued.” Then he digs down into 
“our” collective unconscious and tells 
us that “we” are suffering from “a 
deep sense of guilt, unconscious per- 
haps, but nonetheless powerful” be- 
cause “we” have resisted “the irresist- 
ible temptation” (to drop the Bomb) 
and it is “a well-known fact that the 
desire to commit murder, even though 
unfulfilled, creates a sense of guilt 
closely akin to that which arises from 
actually having committed murder.” 
Burke may not have known how to 
draw up an indictment against a 
people, but Warburg knows how to 
manufacture a nation’s psychoanaly- 
sis. 

In a section dealing with Korea, 
he calls for free elections as the price 
of “co-existence” even though, he 
predicts, it would produce a Com- 
munist “popular front” majority; he 
then asks rhetorically whether “we 
believe that all men everywhere have 
the right freely to choose their own 
government or do we believe in that 
principle only when we are con- 
vinced that ‘free choice’ will result 
in the sort of government we would 
like to see established?” Yes, “we” 
believe in free elections, in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland as 


well as in Korea. Or should we ac- 
quiesce in the rape of Czechoslovakia 
lest we be accused of “provoking” 
Stalin? The answer to that, for War- 
burg, is easy: Although he knows 
that “all of mankind is either threat- 
ened or already captured by the 
Soviet regime,” he declares that “it 
will not serve our purposes in seek- 
ing a more tolerable co-existence to 
attempt to split away the captive Sov- 
iet satellites or to foment dissension 
among the various nationality groups 
within the Soviet Union itself.” (My 
italics.) Nevertheless, Warburg, in 
discussing Mao’s seizure of power, 
can write, “yet the Prague coup was 
just as illegitimate, just as brutal 
and far less justified by the malfeas- 
ance of the legitimate Government 
than was the overthrow of the Na- 
tionalist Government of China.” (My 
italics.) Shall we say, charitably, that 
Warburg needs a good copyreader? 

Even when he has legitimate criti- 
cisms—passage by Congress of the 
Kem Amendment and the Battle Bill 
to curtail American aid to coun- 
tries trading with the Soviet world— 
he sees “very little moral difference 
between the Battle Bill and the Krem- 
lin’s order to its satellites, in 1947, 
to refrain from participating in the 


Marshall Plan.” I wonder whether 


Warburg might not concede that 
there is a vast difference between 
what the Kem Amendment (already 
weakened by the National Security 
Council in its application) “tells” 
Western Europe to do and what the 
Soviet Union, with its armies massed 
behind the Iron Curtain, “tells” its 
satellites to do. 

Yes, Warburg does see the differ- 
ence between Russia ard the U.S., 
but, no matter how perfervid his at- 
tacks on Stalinism, they are really 
an attempt to establish his bona fides 
to make more palatable his contain- 
ment program of the United States 
or his patronizing reference to “our 
somewhat exaggerated sense of mis- 
sion.” By following his program, 
concludes Warburg, “we shall then 
have learned how to co-exist with evil 
without becoming evil ourselves”— 
which would be the neatest trick of 
the last 1,952 years. I’m afraid if 
“we” enlisted in this Bevanguard we 
might all suffer an even deeper sense 
of guilt—if not worse. James War- 
burg and all his fellow-co-existential- 
ists are like the Lacedaemonians in 
Thucydides: “Of all men whom we 
know, they are the most notorious for 
identifying what is pleasant with 
what is honorable and what is ex- 
pedient with what is just.” 





French Ideological History 


Republican Ideas and the Liberal Tradition in France, 1870-1914. 


By John A. Scott. 
Columbia. 209 pp. $3.00. 


THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC was 
born in compromise, lived valiantly 
for 70 years, and died suddenly and 
ingloriously. Its history from 1870 
to 1914 was distinguished by great 
accomplishments, which firmly estab- 
lished France as a democratic repub- 
lic. This is the period treated in the 
book under review. To write French 
history intelligently requires a keen 
appreciation of the importance of 
ideas in politics. Mr. Scott has it. His 
analysis of the various schools of re- 
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publicanism is meaningful, interest- 
ing and informative. He tells an old 
story with a new emphasis on the re- 
lation of liberal thought to social and 
economic conditions in France. 

Two schools of republicanism flour- 
ished during this period. One was 
that of the neo-Girondin liberals, 
and the other, that of the neo-Jacobin 
radicals. Each school had its theoreti- 
cal apologists, the leading one of the 
former being Charles Renouvier, and 


that of the latter, Alfred Fouillée. 


Through imaginative scholarship, Mr. 
Scott has succeeded in reviving—al- 
most excavating—these writers, in- 
fluential in their day but long buried 
in oblivion. 

Both Renouvier and Fouillée were 
stout republicans who upheld man- 
hood suffrage, parliamentary govern- 
ment, and civil liberties. But they 
differed on a vital matter—the atti- 
tude of the state toward social prob- 
lems. Renouvier, as the spokesman 
of liberal republicanism, frankly and 
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openly advocated a bourgeois repub- 
lic. He was convinced that the bour- 
geoisie was the only class fit to rule, 
because it had “goods, intelligence 
and talent.” Moreover, its numerical 
strength guaranteed social stability, 
essential to a democratic regime 
threatened by reaction on the Right 
and revolution on the Left. To make 
bourgeois control secure, property 
was to be upheld as a natural right, 
and the Government was to pursue 
a laissez-faire policy. The non-prop- 
ertied elements, however, were to be 
compensated in two ways. The Gov- 
ernment was to uphold the principle 
of association by recognizing trade 
unions, cooperative societies. and 
other mutual-aid associations; and by 
promoting popular education through 
free secular, public schools. Liberal 
republicanism dominated the policies 
of the Republic from its beginning 
down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


Mr. Scott does not believe that 
ideas occur in a vacuum. He explains 
that, with the industrial development 
of France, a class-conscious prole- 
tariat appeared which flocked to so- 
cialism. Confronted by this new 
challenge, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a radical orienta- 
tion took place in republican ide- 
ology, known as _ solidarité, which 
aimed to reconcile proletariat and 
bourgeoisie. Fouillée was its chief ex- 
ponent. 

The basic cause of domestic con- 
flict, according to Fouillée, was the 
maldistribution of wealth; therefore, 
in order to do “reparative justice” to 
the non-propertied elements, the state 
should intervene in economic matters 
on behalf of the latter and enact so- 
cial reforms. The rich would then be 
compelled to discharge their “social 
debt” to the poor by paying heavy 
taxes to finance these reforms. By 
abandoning laissez-faire, solidarité 


provided a formula for the ameliora- 
tion of glaring social abuses while 
maintaining untouched the existing 
bases of capitalist society, private 
property and freedom of enterprise; 
the former could thus be respected, 
and the latter justified. Solidarité 
was espoused by the Radical Socialist 
party, the “bourgeois party with a 
popular soul,” which was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the social reforms en- 
acted prior to 1914. 

Mr. Scott’s informative study helps 
the reader to understand the liberal 
forces that gave the Third French 
Republic its needed stability during 
the period covered by the book. Now 
that France is again confronted by 
the problem of stability, liberalism, 
as the life principle of a democratic 
republic, again becomes vitally im- 
portant. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on so ably pointing up this les- 
son to France and to her friends 
abroad. 
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The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now Tue New 
Leaver has published a 
ground-breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does-a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased”’ research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important spe- 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 10c 
10 copies 
or more — 5c 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Eastman Denies Calling McCarthy 
Anti-Communist ‘Guiding Star’ 

May I protest against the astounding misrep- 
resentation of me in Daniel James’s report of 
the Waldorf “Debate on Cultural Freedom” 
in THe New Leaver of April 7? A slap in the 
face from a friend would hardly have surprised 
me more than this statement in THe NEw 
Leaver: “Senator McCarthy, proclaimed East- 
man, should be the guiding star of the anti- 
Communists.” 

It happens that I spoke less than two minutes 
about McCarthy, and I remember practically 
verbatim what I said. I began by asking how 
many of the audience had read McCarthy’s 
testimony before the Tydings Committee. Less 
than a dozen raised their hands, and I said: 


“Well, neither have I. But here is an 
interesting statement by an eminent repre- 
sentative of American culture who did 
read it.” 


I then read the following sentences from a 
communication by Burton Rascoe to the Free- 
man of January 14, 1952: 


“Until I started reading McCarthy’s stuff 
in the Tydings reports and in his speeches 
only a short time ago, I too had rather 
fallen for the accepted notion of Joe as a 
rough-and-tumble fighter whom we were 
fortunate to have on our side because he 
had the energy and toughness of hide to 
outslug the whole crew of gangsters in pin- 
striped pants. 

“I’ve never met the man, and don’t have 
to, in order to know that if he has any 
faults at all they are: (1) too delicate and 
fine a sense of fair play; (2) an honesty 
and integrity of purpose so great that he 
will allow foul blows to be struck at him 
time after time without protest. .. .” 


This expression of opinion was greeted with 
hoots and jeering laughter by almost the entire 
audience. Disconcerted by that, and to escape 
from it, I said: 


“Wait a minute. I am going to say some- 
thing about this. But first let me read his 
conclusion.” ‘ 

I then read this additional sentence—em- 
phatically enough so that the jeers subsided: 

“T can find no single instance in all that 
printed matter, including the statements 
preceding and explaining each exhibit he 
put into the record, where McCarthy was 
even slightly inaccurate.” 

“That,” I said, “is the opinion I wanted to 
call your attention to. When people attack 
McCarthy in my presence, I always ask them: 
Whom has he smeared? What single person 
has he accused unjustly? And there is never 
any answer.” 

I paused for an answer from the audience, 
and received only shouts of “He’s a liar!” He 
has lied!” etc. 

I replied: “I didn’t say he hasn’t lied. I’m 


not up on his arithmetic. I said he hasn’t 
smeared anybody, and that I maintain is the 
fact.” 

I then added something which I had written 
previously, and which I remember exactly: 


“The Communists and their accomplices, 
dupes, and fellow-travelers were so deeply 
embedded in our government that it took 
a bulldozer to root them out. McCarthy was 
the bulldozer. When we come along with 
our precision instruments and try to clear 
the ground, let’s not forget the debt we 
owe him... .” 


Just there George Counts, the chairman, 
stopped me. And that, to the best of my memory 
(which is well-trained in matters of public 
speaking), was the extent of my remarks. 

Could anything be more irresponsible than 
to say I “proclaimed” that Senator McCarthy 
should be “the guiding star” of the anti-Com- 
munists? Has Senator McCarthy himself ever 
said anything more irresponsible? To be sure, 
the persons involved are less important, and we 
haven’t a nation for audience, but—honestly 
and truly—where is the difference between that 
statement in THE New LEapeR and what is 
called “McCarthyism”? 

On the basis of that misrepresentation, the 
attempt is made to discredit me as representing 
the “absolute” of undiscriminating attack on 
Communists, as against Elmer Rice’s “absolute” 
of letting them have full freedom to undermine 
the republic. And the audience is represented 
as coolly choosing the middle ground between 
these two exaggerated “absolutes.” The fact is 
that a major portion of the audience was vic- 
tim to the prevailing mob-hysteria in regard to 
this Communist-manufactured phantom of “Mc- 
Carthyism,” and I was trying with a few rather 
ordinary and conversational remarks to bring 
them to their senses. 

When I say they were hysterical on this sub- 
ject, I am offering the best possible defense 
of their conduct. For a group of people (sup- 
posedly interested in culture as well as free- 
dom) who will hoot and jeer the judgment of 
an eminent critic who has read a book, right 
after publicly admitting that they have not 
read it, is not defensible on any other ground. 

I think this is also the only possible excuse 
for Danny James, who would not be likely, I 
believe, when of perfectly sound mind, to 
confuse a bulldozer with a guiding star, or pin 
the word “absolute” on the above restrained 
and discriminating remarks. 

Exploring my own mind, I can find but one 
“absolute” in this connection. That is my 
conviction that this mania of self-defeating anti- 
McCarthyism which has taken possession of 
New York’s liberal and liberal-socialist intelli- 
gentsia is one of the foolishest political ob- 
sessions that this provincial city has ever seen 
in my lifetime. 

The most elementary good sense would dic- 
tate to the Committee for Cultural Freedom 
that they appoint an objective investigator, not 
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afflicted with either “McCarthyism” or “anti- 
McCarthyism”—if so sane a man can be found 
—to provide us with a preliminary study and 
analysis of the facts in regard to Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s special war against Communist infil- 
tration. (Preliminary, because without opening 
the FBI files, as Tydings himself at first 
acknowledged, no final decision on McCarthy’s 
charges can be reached.*) How much is Mc- 
Carthy a liar? How much just an emotional 
wild talker? How many of those he has at- 
tacked have subsequently been dismissed from 
their posts, or got out in a hurry? How many 
have actually disproved his charges? What 
reputations, if any, besides those of pro-Com- 
munists or inveterate Sovieteers has he injured? 
Did the Daily Worker invent the term “Mc- 
Carthyism”? What forces besides the Committee 
for Cultural Freedom itself are promoting it? 
Among these forces, how great a part has been 
played by the Communists, who made clear 
in Political Affairs for October 1951 that this 
term was to be employed, along with “fascism,” 
as a smear-bomb for all opposition? How great 
a part was played by the Communoid liberals, 
who rushed to the defense of those exposed by 
McCarthy and to the attack on McCarthy in 
the same mood, and for the same reasons, that 
they rushed to the defense of Hiss and the 
attack on Whittaker Chambers? If it turns out 
that McCarthy is a deliberate liar and not 
just a loose-tongued orator, is he so much more 
gifted a liar than some of our other great men 
in Washington—illustrations could be given— 
that we are justified in putting his name into 
the dictionary instead of theirs in order to 
describe the phenomenon? 

All these questions, and many others, ought 
to be thoughtfully investigated and a reliable 
answer provided before anybody goes off the 
handle on this question. If such an effort of 
scholarship is btyond the Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom, why should not THe New 
LEADER undertake it? Why should this es- 
teemed journal of information devote a whole 
elaborately dispassionate (and mighty good) 
supplement to the question about Owen Latti- 
more, and devote nothing but a few snide 
epithets to Sen. McCarthy, who succeeded 
where all others failed in smoking Lattimore 
out and making such supplements conceivable? 
New York City Max EasTMAN 


This is an exchange I should like to have 
avoided. I have been an admirer of Max 
Eastman since my teens. I, and my generation, 
owe him an intellectual debt that cannot be 
repaid, for his was one of the few penetrating 
minds to cut through the deception that is 
Communism while it was yet in embryo. That 
he now fails to detect—worse, apologizes for— 
the new and sstill-forming deception that is 


* “Senator Typincs: Assuming Senator McCarthy has a 
good case here, and he may have it for all I know, it is 
not going to be proven unless we can get hold of the files, 
because the evidence we have to rely on, as he himself 
admits, is the files."’ State Department Employee Loyalty 
Investigation, p. 288. 


April 28, 1952 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


McCarthyism, shocks and grieves me. I re- 
gretted having had to report this unpleasant 
fact in my article on the Waldorf meeting of 
the American Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
I regret even more having to take issue here 
with Max Eastman. 

McCarthy as “the guiding star of the anti- 
Communists” is not, I concede, a figure of 
speech I would ascribe to Max Eastman were 
I writing my article today. I accept instead 
Eastman’s epithet “bulldozer” as a far better 
description of McCarthy. Bulldozers have 
neither intelligence nor conscience; brutish, 
amoral, inhuman, they have been known to 
destroy needlessly. In the situation that Com- 
munism confronts us with, we require not the 
bulldozer—which is likely to tear up the roots 
of democracy along with the choking under- 
growth—but the guided missile capable of 
singling out its objective with unerring ac- 
curacy and without hurting the things we 
cherish. In this simile, I think, lies the differ- 
ence between the McCarthyite brand of “anti- 
Communism” and the genuine article. 

Eastman’s memory of what he said at the 
Waldorf is very good, but the tape recording 
made of his remarks is exact. This recording 
reveals the following interesting exchange with 
the novelist Mary McCarthy: 


EastMANn (ending a statement): “When 
people start talking about McCarthyism to 
me, I say, don’t discuss his arithmetic or 
what he said about how many people. Name 
one person about whom he said one false 
statement. . . .” 

Miss McCartuy (beginning a statement): 
“Is a mistake in arithmetic not a lie?” 

Eastman: “I didn’t say he didn’t lie. I 
said he made no false statement about any 
person.” 

When you undertake to defend McCarthy, it 
becomes necessary to admit that he lies and 
deny that he lies, all in one breath. It also 
becomes necessary to dismiss his lies (or 
“arithmetic”). But if one is compelled, simul- 
taneously, to dismiss, to admit and to deny 
something about a person, what is there left 
to defend? 

“Name one person about whom he [Mc- 
Carthy] said one false statement,” Eastman 
challenges. I will cite an instance where Mc- 
Carthy smeared not one, but five, persons all 
at once, and all of them U. S. Senators and 
anti-Communists: Gillette, Monroney, Hennings, 
Hendrickson and Smith of Maine. These legis- 
lators form the Senate Sub-committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections which is investigating Mc- 
Carthy’s fitness to be a Senator. Last December 
6, McCarthy charged in a letter to Gillette 
that “the committee is guilty of stealing just 
as clearly as though the members engaged in 
picking the pockets of the taxpayers and turn- 
ing over the loot to the Democrat National 
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Questions for Communists 
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Cempletely new and 
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When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
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third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
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pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Committee.” (Note: Senators Hendrickson and 
Smith are Republicans.) So revolted was the 
Senate at this gutter attack that, on April 10, 
Republican Senator Hickenlooper, no enemy of 
McCarthy’s, slapped the latter down by ex- 
pressing his own “personal confidence in the 
integrity of each member of the subcommittee.” 
McCarthy, needless to add, has never bothered 
to supply any evidence, “arithmetical” or other, 
to back up his incredible smear. 

McCarthy’s book against General Marshall is 
probably the super-smear of them all. One need 
not apologize for Marshall’s faulty judgment on 
many issues to view McCarthy’s book for what 
it fundamentally is: a tissue of distortions, 
innuendos and slanders that make it one of 
the most obscene performances in our political 
life. Yet Eastman can defend it at the Waldorf 
on the ground that it is a collection of “quota- 
tions” frem Marshall’s “friends”! That East- 
man, in his justifiable hatred for Communism, 
cannot see in McCarthy’s implied charge of 
treason against Marshall a moral crime as great 
as any committed, say, by Ilya Ehrenburg, is 
itself a symptom of the moral rot of our times. 
In what basic respect can a fellow-traveler of 
McCarthy claim to differ from a fellow-traveler 
of Stalin? 

Yet Eastman could also say, in a preface to 
his defense of McCarthy at the Waldorf (I 
quote again from the tape recording), “I’m 
absolutely for Mary McCarthyism” (this, apro- 
pos of a play on the similarity of names), 
although Miss McCarthy finds the Wisconsin 
Senator utterly reprehensible and dangerous! I 
hope that Max Eastman will elaborate his 
defense of this kind of “McCarthyism.” 

Most un-Eastmanlike was Eastman’s use of 
Burton Rascoe, both at the Waldorf and in his 
letter. In quoting Rascoe’s eulogy of Mc- 
Carthy, Eastman seems to indicate obliquely 
how truly distasteful is the task ‘of defending 
a McCarthy, or he would have, in the forth- 
right manner of old, come out fighting in his 
own name. We are sad, but glad, too, for now 
we are enabled to put to Max Eastman these 
questions: Do you really believe that Mc- 
Carthy has “too delicate and fine a sense of 
fair play” (after you have admitted that Mc- 
Carthy lies)? Do you really think that Mc- 


CONTINUED 


Carthy possesses “an honesty and integrity of 
purpose so great that he will allow foul blows 
to be struck at him time after time without 
protest. . .” (knowing as you do that he has 
initiated economic reprisals against publications 
that have disagreed with him)? Do you really 
not know of a single person whom McCarthy 
has smeared (when, to cite another recent in- 
stance, McCarthy attacked Edmund Wilson’s 
Hecate County as pro-Communist and ob- 
scene)? And most important: Do you, Max 
Eastman, in your heart of hearts, really feel 
that it is necessary to justify McCarthyism in 
order to fight Communism? 

Here is where the charge of absolutist think- 
ing comes in. What Max Eastman has been 
saying in defending McCarthy—not as openly 
as others, but in line with their thinking—is 
that to be a good anti-Communist one must be 
pro-McCarthy. What other meaning can we 
derive from such statements as this, which 
Eastman made at the Waldorf in a reference 
to Red Channels: Its “excesses are unfortunate” 
but forgiveable? Does this not smack of the 
Communist reasoning that you cannot make a 
revolutionary omelet without breaking eggs 
(committing “excesses”) ? This approaches dan- 
gerously the philosophy that the ends justify 
the means, a philosophy Eastman and all good 
democrats have always abhorred and fought. 

The audience at the Waldorf did, in fact, 
express its abhorrence when Eastman suggested 
that the ends McCarthy seeks justify the means 
he employs. He calls this “mob-hysteria” (how 
abused that phrase! how unseemly on anti- 
Communist lips!). But he would not call 
“hysterical” their enthusiastic applause of his 
main speech (delivered before his ad lib de- 
fense of McCarthy), which was largely a 
sound anti-Communist statement. The Com- 
munist claque accuses us of being “hysterical” 
because we wage determined warfare against 
Communism; is the McCarthyite claque about 
to join with the Communists in accusing us of 
“hysteria,” this time because we are resolved 
also to combat McCarthyism? I earnestly hope 
that Max Eastman will see how ridiculous and 
untrue are both accusations. 

Many anti-Communists are today making the 
identical mistake in regard to McCarthyism 
that many liberals used to make regarding 
Communism. It became so fashionable among 
liberals to ignore the Communist menace that, 
inevitably, a McCarthy arose to bulldoze the 
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garden of democracy from which liberals should 
long ago have plucked the Stalinist weeds; it 
was the liberals and not the Communists, Max 
Eastman, who created McCarthyism. But now 
anti-Communists, blind to the destruction that 
the bulldozer is causing to our way of life, 
would default to the Communists and their 
liberal dupes the crucial task of halting the 
bulldozer. As Lucy Dawidowicz pointed out in 
these pages last week, the new CP tactic of 
“united actions” against McCarthyism is win- 
ning for it new (unwitting) liberal adherents. 
A vicious cycle is here in progress: No sooner 
do we disenchant the liberals concerning Com- 
munism than McCarthyism threatens to push 
them back into Communist arms, and we must 
begin the weary game of setting the softheads 
straight once more. When will we anti-Com- 
munists learn, once and for all, that both in 
principle and in practice evil is evil, totali- 
tarianism is totalitarianism, in whatever guise? 
I agree that it would be most fruitful +o 
have a thorough, objective study made of Mc- 
Carthyism, and I hope that THe New LEADER 
will be able to undertake it. But I see no 
reason why, pending this study, Max Eastman 
should any more take up for McCarthy than 
he would have for Lattimore before our Latti- 
more supplement appeared. I invoke against 
the “new” Max Eastman the “old” scourge of 

all dishonesty, duplicity and double-talk. 
DANIEL JAMES 
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EDITORIAL 


The Almighty Dollar 


THE PRESIDENT’S SEIZURE of the steel industry has 
set off a whole series of disputes, some economic and 
some political, not directly connected with the original 
wage issue. In the welter of charges and countercharges 
that are being flung about, our leaders are parading 
themselves once more at their irresponsible worst. Few 
of them, it seems, have any regard for the obvious fact 
that emotion will not produce a steel solution consonant 
with the national interest. 

Steel and its industrial and political allies have charged 
the President with exceeding his authority in seizing the 
industry, and Congressional supporters of this view have 
gone so far as to explore the possibility of impeaching 
Mr. Truman. This furore, we maintain, was artificially 
and needlessly created for the purpose of stampeding the 
Administration into a reversal of its position. There is a 
valid major issue here, certainly: How far does the Con- 
stitution authorize the President to go in such matters? 
We do not have the answer, nor, we make bold to suggest, 
does any industrialist or labor leader. This problem can 
not be resolved by public discussion or pressure, but must 
be left to a decision of the Supreme Court. The only pur- 
pose to be served by whipping up emotions now, therefore, 
must be to obscure the immediately basic issue of the 
wage increases. That the steelmasters can have no other 
purpose is demonstrated by the fact that neither they 
nor their allies let out a peep when, the shoe being on 
the other foot, Mr. Truman seized the coal mines back 
in 1946 and the railroads in 1947. 

Of more moment are the economic issues involved. 

The United Steelworkers Union originally demanded 
a union shop and total wage increases and fringe bene- 
fits amounting to some 45 cents per hour. The Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, after 80 days of continual discussion in 
which steel, labor and the public were all represented, 
finally agreed upon a 17.5-cent increase now, leaving 
open for later discussion other increases and the union 
shop. The union accepted the Board’s compromise, but 
steel balked. It contended that it could not afford the 
wage raise unless the Government granted it a $12 price 
rise per ton of steel. The Government agreed, under the 
Capehart Amendment, to permit a $2.50 price increase. 
Again, steel balked. The union threatened to strike un- 
less steel adhered to the Wage Board agreement. Ninety 
minutes before the strike deadline, midnight April 8, 
Mr. Truman ordered Secretary of Commerce Sawyer “to 
take possession” of steel “in the interesst of national de- 
fense.” 

L. Question: Is steel right in maintaining that it cannot 


absorb the new wage increases without charging $12 
more for a ton of steel? 


Answer: The figures show that steel has been earning 
in profits $19.50 a ton before taxes, $7.50 after taxes. 
According to Sylvia Porter, financial columnist of the 
New York Post, who consulted tax experts on the ques- 
tion, steel could still net $6.50 a ton after taxes and give 
in to the Wage Board proposals. Here is how, according 
to Miss Porter, it could be done: The wage increase 
comes to $5 a ton before taxes, but only $2 after taxes. 
Deduct this from the present profit of $7.50 net per ton, 
and the result is $5.50. Now under the Capehart Amend- 
ment, steel would be allowed a price rise of $2.50 a ton, 
which is valued at $1 after taxes in terms of earning 
power. Add this to the $5.50 and the final net profit 
would be $6.50. Thus steel would lose, at most, a dollar 
a ton from its present profit of $7.50. 

If steel were sincerely interested in the national wel- 
fare, it would accept a dollar less profit with grace. The 
alternative must be chaos. If steel fails to go along, other 
industries will demand proportionately the same price in- 
creases, workers in those industries will become restive 
(they already are in Pittsburgh, Chicago and Detroit), 
and an unhappy sequence of strikes, followed by another 
inflationary rush, is not hard to foresee. What all this 
will do to (1) the average American’s pocket, (2) the 
world economy, and (3) free world defense, one shudders 


to think. As usual, Stalin will ultimately profit from our 
folly. 


Fellow-Associates 


THE Nation AssociaTEs, which publishes the Nation, 
will hold a dinner forum on May 25 at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria on the theme, “Arab-Israel Peace—Key to Stabil- 
ity in the Middle East.” Wedged in among many respect- 
able sponsors of this affair is a choice collection of such 
dubious “liberals” as Algernon Black, Henry Pratt Fair- 
child, Langston Hughes, Mordecai Johnson, Thomas 
Mann, Gardner Murphy, Arthur. Upham Pope and J. 
Raymond Walsh. Also included are Bishop Arthur W. 
Moulton, winner of a Stalin Peace Prize, and Professor 
Dirk Struik of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who has been charged in a State of Massachusetts indict- 
ment with belonging to an underground Communist cell. 

The presence of such people on a list of Nation spon- 
sors should be no cause for surprise. What we are at loss 
to understand is how, in the midst of a global war for 
survival against Communist totalitarianism, the Nation 
was able to enlist as speakers Senator Estes Kefauver 
and Republican Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland, and as co-chairmen of the dinner committee 
AFL President William Green and Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers (CIO) President Jacob Potofsky. Nor can 
we fathom the means by which other anti-Communists, 
such as Senator Herbert Lehman, Representative Jacob 
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K. Javits, the Reverend Donald Harrington and Louis 
Hollander, among others, were ensnared into lending 
their names to the Nation’s dinner. 

We have no doubt that when the full list of sponsors is 
seen by Messrs. Kefauver, McKeldin, Green, Potofsky, 
et al., their withdrawal from the dinner and their -re- 
pudiation of the assorted Stalinoids and “muddleheads” 
named above will quickly follow. What profoundly in- 
trigues us, however, is the question: How did it happen 
in the first place? Who is the Nation Associates’ genius 
who managed to convince honest democrats to lend their 
names to a questionable cause? Was the procedure to 
use one respectable name to get another? 


Festival in Paris 

APRIL IN Paris, so the song tells us, is idyllic. Nature 
and art combine to inspire a mood of love and creativity. 
Thus in perfect accord with time, place and mood will be 
the Festival of the Arts which begins in Paris on April 28. 

Sponsored by the Congress for Cultural Freedom, the 
Festival will display for one month 
“Masterpieces of the Twentieth Century. 
Walter, Britten, Shostakovich; Van Gogh, Picasso, 
Gauguin, Rousseau; Faulkner, Auden, Silone, Malraux— 
these are a few of the creators of music, art and literature 


representative 


” 


Stravinsky, 


who will be hailed in Paris. They symbolize—even the 
Shostakoviches whom tyranny keeps at home—the genius 
of men when they are free to think and create as they 
wish, 


Viktor Chernov 


Viktor M. CHERNOV, who died in New York last week, 
personified the finest strivings of the Russian people to- 
ward freedom and democracy. A leader of the struggle 
against Tsarist despotism and a participant in the demo- 
cratic Revolution of 1917, he was an equally implacable 
opponent of the Bolsheviks when the latter overthrew the 
young Russian democracy and reared in its place a 
tyranny more absolute than that of the Romanoffs. 

In 1918, Chernov was honored with the presidency of 
Russia’s first and only freely-elected parliament, the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which was disbanded by Bolshevik 
bayonets after deliberating for one day. In 1920, he 
startled a visiting British trade-union delegation by ap- 
pearing suddenly to deliver a denunciation of Soviet rule 
and then vanishing as swiftly as he had come. A year 
later, after espousing the csues of the rebel sailors of 
Kronstadt, he was forced to flee the country. The last 
days of his life were concerned with uniting the demo- 
cratic Russian forces in exile for the ultimate liberation 
of his unhappy homeland. When Russia has undergone 
its second democratic revolution and joined the family 
of free nations, Viktor Chernov’s name will be high on 
the roster of those who dedicated their lives to the cause 
of their country’s freedom. 
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JUNE 19 through JUNE 22, 1952 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 





Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 
concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 
Chamber Music Festival. American Plan — the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 


Program 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 19 
Quartet in C Major, “The Emperor," Op. 76 No. 3 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . HAYDN 
Quartet in FF . : ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ : ‘. RAVEL 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 44 Ci; - «  « SCHUMANN 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 59 No. 3 (Rassoumovsky) . ‘ ‘ ‘ . BEETHOVEN 
Octet in F Major, Op. 166. ‘ok SCHUBERT 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, ‘JUNE 21 
Quartet No. 14 in E-flat Major . ; ~ «+  «  « MOZART 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. “ . - «+ + « BRAHMS 
SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 21 
Concerto Grosso in A Minor, Op.6 No.4. — « « « 
Violin Concerto in D Major . . © «© « » 
JASCHA BRODSKY, Soloist 
Symphony No. 29 in A Major, K-201.  . . «© «© «© «©  « «~~ MOZART 
Concerto Grosso for Strings and Piano. ‘ ‘ ‘ . BLOCH 
SUNDAY FORENOON, JUNE 22 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10. edhe! dinclunld DEBUSSY 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 114, "The Trout” 5 . . SCHUBERT 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT «¢ 7 EAST I5TH STREET... NEW YORK 3, N. Y. . . . Algonquin 5-7333 























